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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berore reaching the age of three score and | 
ten, we should be glad to appoint our succes- 
sors in the management of the Living Age. 

To this we have looked forward with some | 
anxiety during the war. Having passed through | 
that severe trial, more than making up in one | 
way what we lost in another, —and having in- | 
augurated a Fourth Series which has already | 
largely gained upon its predecessor; we feel | 


ed on an ample octavo page, and on the 
finest paper. We say published, if that 


word can be properly applied to an edition 
of only seventy copies, a limit which im- 
plies that the edition is not for the public, 
| but only for a lucky few who happen to be 


able to obtain a copy. The poem is illus- 


trated by notes which bear the date of 


1866. The local allusions, and the passages 


that this is a favorable time to turn over to referring to personages who have passed 


other hands, all business matters. 
Our editorial work we shall be glad to con- 

tinue till “ the night cometh.” 
To any persons competent to act as pub- 

lishers, and to succeed us as editors, and able to 


invest the necessary capital, a finer business | 


from the stage, sometimes require explana- 
tion, though no lapse of time can make us 
insensible to the grace of the versification, 
the vein of Horatian pleasantry which per- 
vades the poem, and the pungency of the 


wap thee spevesces: Pre wns} | satire, which has almost as direct an appli- 


Epwarp Arktnson, Esq., has delivered | 
before the American Geographical and | 
Statistical Society a Lecture upon Cotton, | 
which the Society is about to issue in the | 


Record of Civilization. Meantime a few | 


| ry ago. 


cation to our own time as to that in which 


the poem was written, nearly half a centu- 
The allusions of which we speak 
are therefore explained in notes by the 
author himself, in which he drops the char- 


acter of the satirist and contents himself 


copies have been printed, and we have read | with that of the historical annotator. 


it with’ much interest. It furnishes large 
material for thought, and opens a pros- | 
pect of unlimited prosperity to the South | 
as soon as the politicians there shall be so | 
far subdued by the working people and | 
the owners of land as to cease obstructing 
the entrance into that country of Northern 
and European capital and labour. When | 
men can work unmolested, and the fruits of | 
their labour become secure, Mr. Atkinson | 
thinks that all the coarser cotton fabrics will | 
be made in the cotton country ; leaving to | 
the North a competition with England in | 
the fine goods. | 


We read with great interest in the New- | 
York Evening Post, the following notice of a | 
new edition of some of Mr. Halleck’s Poems. | 
It brings back our youth. More than 40 years | 
ago, when New York contained about 130,- | 
000 people, we made our first visit to it, — | 
and remember the delight with which we | 
read on a sign, Vandervoort and Flandin. | 
This name had appeared irt one of Mr. Hal- 
leck’s lively poems : — 

“T want a little money, dear, for Vandervoort | 
and Flandin ; 

Their bill, which now has stood a year, to- 
morrow mean to hand in—” 

and we had supposed that the name was 

made for the rhyme. 

We had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
‘quainted with the poet, and enjoying con- 
versation as clear and sparkling as his 
poetry. Mr. Halleck still lives, but scarcely a 
single one of the society in which we met him. 
Would that we were one of “ The Seventy !” 

Halleck’s poem of “ Fanny” has been 
published in a beautiful edition by W. L. 





Andrews of this city. It is superbly print- 


The poem entitled ‘‘ The Recorder,” 
written some years after, and in a strain 
of equally playful satire, is printed in the 


| same manner, and in like manner illustrated 


by the author’s notes. It began originally 


with the lines, 


“ My dear Dick Riker, you and I 
Have floated down life’s stream together.” 
In the present edition for Dick Riker is 
substituted the word Recorder, Mr. Riker 


having filled the place of Recorder and 
— crithinal judge of the city for a 


ong course of years. These two poems 
without being in the long run the most 
popular of Halleck’s productions, are in 
certain respects the most characteristic — 
in their combination of beautiful poetic 
imagery with delicate satire. To the poem 
of Fanny is prefixed an engraved portrait 
of the author, representing him as he was 
in youth, about the time, we suppose, when 
the poem was written. 


Professor Silliman was another old acquaint- 
ance, in a different line. We did all that we, 
as a young bookseller, could, to extend the sale 
of his Scientific Journal, in which we felt a pa- 
triotic interest, as we did in working for the 
North-American Review. 

If people could learn from the experience of 
other people, we should hope that the article 
entitled History Anticipated would open the 
eyes of Members of Congress to the great 
waste of public property, which the national 
bank-notes occasion to the United States. The 
similar folly of the English people on the same 
subject is considered to be beyond the credulity 
of future ages. What will be thought of us, 
who are now paying these banks Yor nothing 
more than the whole expense of government under 
John Quincy Adams. 
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LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. . 835 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds: 


with notices of some. of his contemporaries. 
Commenced by Charles Robert Leslie, 
R. A.; continued and concluded by Tom 
Taylor. In 2 volumes. With portraits 
and illustrations. London: 1865. 


THE first authentic life of Reynolds was 
published in a quarto pamphlet in 1797, and 
was prefixed the next year to an octavo edi- 
tion of his literary works. The brief narra- 
tive was by his friend and executor, Ma- 
lone; who, notwithstanding his intimate 
knowledge of the man has only produced a 
dull and feeble sketch. Northcote next 
took the subject in hand. His life of Rey- 
nolds appeared in 1813, and a second and 
enlarged edition in 1819. ‘I like it,’ said 
Rogers the poet, ‘it may be depended upon 
for facts; and of course Northcote was a 
very competent critic in painting.’ He had 
lived in the house with Reynolds for five 
years as pupil or assistant, and continued 
to associate with him for sixteen years more. 
He had a minute acquaintance with the 
pictures of his master in every stage; and 
a thorough comprehension of their subtlest 
qualities. His lot was cast in the world of 
artists, and he knew the relation in which 
they stood to their President, and the opin- 
ions they entertained of him. Northcote’s 
book is not unworthy of his opportunities. 
Though there is an occasional want of ar- 
rangement, and though the composition has 
none of the force and piquancy which dis- 
tinguished his conversation, the particulars 
he relates are abundantly interesting, and 
fulfil the great end of all biography, that of 
conveying a complete idea of the hero of 
the tale. 

The volumes of Northcote were followed 
in 1829 by the account which Allan Cun- 





ningham inserced in his ‘Lives of the 
Painters.’ This work is written in close | 
imitation of the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ What 

Reynolds said of slavish mimicry in paint-| 
mg is equally true in literature, — ‘ the mod- | 
el may be excellent, but the copy will be | 
ridiculous.’ Tne dogmatic and sententious | 
style of Johnson was the natural product of | 
a robust mind. throwing out comments upon | 
books and men in the same vigorous form in | 
which they were vonceived. Allan Cun-| 
hingham exaggerated the magisterial tone | 
of his origiaal, and employed it to give an. 
imposing air to common-places and sophisms. 

The consequence is that there is frequently | 
a ludicrous contrast between the insigni- 

ficance of his ideas, and the oracular mode 

m which they are delivered. Johnson, 


again, abounds in weighty antithesis, and 
his copyist emulates him in such sentences 
as this: —‘ He who has been praised by 
Burke, and who was loved by Johnson, has 
little chance of being forgotten.’ Nobody 
could outdo Johnson in his praise of Rey- 
nolds, or Burke in his love for him, and to 
allot praise to Burke, and dove to Johnson, 
when both characteristics were united in 
each, was to sacrifice accuracy to a false 
sparkle of words. Nor could there be a 
more inane and misplaced reflection than to 
say that Reynolds had little chance of being 
forgotten because he had been praised by 
Burke and loved by Johnson, when he had 
won a far loftier immortality by his own ex- 
quisite works, — works which have hardly 
an interior rank in painting to the produc- 
tions of Burke and Johnson in literature. 
The frequent faults of style, however, were 
the least defect in Allan Cunningham’s nar- 
rative. He had a bitter antipathy to the 
refined, amiable, and upright Reynolds, 
and, under the influence of this feeling, the 
biographer has told the story of his life 
very unfairly, and has converted one whose 
reputation is almost spotless, into a mean, 
envious, designing character. Leslie re- 
solved to redress the wrong. He had been 
the friend of many persons who were ac- 
quainted with Reynolds, he was familiar with 
the traditions which prevailed among artists, 
and everything ‘ he had heard or read’ con- 
tradicted the degrading charges of Allan 
Cunningham. For several years Mr. Leslie 
wanted leisure to execute his project, and 
when, at last, he entered upon it in earnest, 
he was overtaken by death. The biography 
was left unfinished, and the manuscript was 
put into the hands of Mr. Taylor, that he 
might revise and complete it. 

Mr. Leslie and his editor had very different 
schemes. The first projected a life of Rey- 
nolds; the seccnd conceived that the ac- 
count of the individual ought to be aceom- 
panied by a general history of the times. 
This appears to us to be a fundamental mis- 
take. Sir Joshua Reynolds lived for his 
art, and a select circle of friends. It would 
be difficult to name an eminent man who 
was less mixed up with the multifarious pur- 
suits of the big and busy world around , 
him.* The plan does injustice to Reynolds 

* ‘The very qualities,’ wrote Burke to Malone, 
May 22, 1795, ‘ which made the society of our friend 
so pleasant to all who knew him, are the very 
things that make it difficult to write his life, or to 
draw his character. ‘The former part is peculiar- 
ly difficult,’as it had little connection with great 
public events, nor was it diversified with much 
change of fortune, or much private adventure— 
hardly, indeed, any adventure at all. All that I 


could say of him I have said already in that short 
sketch which I printed after his death,’ 
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and to Leslie, as well as to the accomplished 
editor himself. The central figure of the 
painter is smothered in the mass of incon- 
grvous accessories which were intended to 
adorn him, and the vaJuable narrative of 
Mr. Leslie is cut up into little fragments, 
which lose half «heir effect when separated 
by the discursive interpolations of his ed- 
itor. To counterbalance the redundancies 
we have far more information regarding 
Reynolds and his -pictures than has been 
got together before. Mr. Taylor writes ad- 
mirably on his proper subject, and if he had 
concentrated upon it the time he has wasted 
on unprofitable episodes, he might have per- 
fected the work. There is one characteris- 
tic which must strike everybody, — the gen- 
erous, genial spirit with which he treats 
both persons and things. 

The Rev. Samuel Reynolds, the father of 
Sir Joshua, was born on Jan. $1, 1681. In 
June, 1715, he became master of the gram- 
mar-school at Plympton, and there Joshua 
was born on July 16, 1723. He was the 
third son, and seventh child in a family of 
eleven. Five of the number died young. 
Samuel Reynolds was more remarkable for 
the range than for the depth of his attain- 
ments. ‘ He,’ said Sir Joshua to Northeote, 
‘who would arrive at eminence in bis pro- 
fession, should confine his whole attention 
to that alone, and not do as many very sen- 
sible men have done, who spent their time 
in acquiring a smattering of every science, 
by which their powers became so much di- 
vided that they were net masters of any 
one.’ Northcote replied, ‘that is exactly 
my own father.’ Reynolds rejoined —‘ Aud 
it was mine also.’ His want of profundiry 
might have been no disadvantage in the ele- 


ness, and absence of mind, and these were 

qualjties which would be likely to render 

him the dupe of his boys. Whatever was 

the cause he was unsuccessful in his office, 
and in spite of his. various knowledge and 

virtues, he was at last left with only a single 
upil. 

‘Allan Cunningham asserts, without au- 
thority, that Samuel Reynolds was an ‘ indo- 
lent man, who seems to have neglected, 
more than such a parent ought, the educa- 
tion of hisson.’ Northcote, whose means of 
information were abundant, declares, on the 
contrary, that ‘he was very assiduous in 
cultivating the minds of his children.’ ‘The 
statement is-confirmed by the letters of 
Samuel Reynolds. ‘I have ordered matters 
so,’ he writes March 8, 1743, of his first-born, 
Humphrey, who was in the Royal Navy, 
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‘that I believe there is no admiral’s son bet- 
ter put in .hand for the sea than he is. He 
has, by my means, the whole foundation for 
the theory of navigation, so that there is 
nothing that he need take upon trust, noth- 
ing but that he may have demonstration for 
if he pleases, it having been my way to fill 
up the intervals of his coming home by go- 
ing on just where we left off.’ The per- 
sistency of his father in tutoring him in 
mathematics every time he set foot on shore, 
is the strongest evidence of paternal dili- 
gence and zeal. Joshua was intended fora 
genera! practitioner in medicine, and his 
training was commenced with equal care. 
Before he was seventeen he had already 
‘spent a great deal of time and pains’ on 
the study of medicine, under the direction 
of Samuel Reynolds, who was, in his own ~ 
opinion, a proficient in the science. He 
thought of apprenticing his son to the 
Plympton apothecary, and said he should 
make no account of the qualification of the 
nominal master, since he himself should be 
the actual instructor. The salary of the 
worthy schoolmaster was only 120/. a year 
and a house, and as, with his large family 
and small income, he could not afford to 
send his boys to the University, he had evi- 
dently resolved to educate them with refer- 
ence to their special callings, instead of 
devoting their entire youth to obtaining a 
critical maenenee with the learned lan- 
guages. He had not the less taken care to 
ground them in the classics. Sir Joshua 
was as well versed in Latin as the magecily 
of gentlemen. He was at no loss to detect 
a wrong translation which Mason, a professed 
scholar, introduced into the version of Du 


'_Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of Painting,’ and Mr. Leslie 
mentary instru:tion of youth, but he was | remarks that Johnson not only submitted 
alsoremarkable for good temper, guileless- | the epitaph ou Goldsmith to the judgment 





of Reynolds, but, when the manuscript was 
mislaid, assumed that he could writs down 
ie of the composition from memory. 

ohnson could not be deceived in the ac- 
quireme ts of a constant companion, and 
he was above the hyprocrisy of pretending 
to give him credit for more knowledge than 
he possessed. 

Jotun had been accustomed from child- 
hood to make little sketches, and copy the 
poor engravings in Dryden’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 
and Jacob Cats’ * Book of Emblems.’ He 
does not appear to have displayed at the 
outset any extraordinary skill. His most 
memorable feat was that he went through 
the Jesuits’ ‘ Perspective ’ of his own accord 
at the age of eight. ‘It happened,’ he told 
Malone, ‘to lie on the window-seat of his 
father’s parlour, and he made himself so 
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comaipely master of it, that he never after- 
wards had occasion to study any other treat- 
ise on that subject.’ He lost no time in re- 
ducing the system to practice, and drew by 
it the Plympton school-house, which was 
open below, and rested upon columns at one 
side, andoneend. ‘ Now this,’ said Samuel 
Reynolds of his son’s performance, ‘ exem- 
plifies what the author of the “ Perspective ” 
asserts in his Preface, that by observing the 
rules laid down in his book, a man may do 
wonders; for this is wonderful.’ The com- 
mendation sunk into the child’s mind, and 
in the zenith of his fame Reynolds repeated 
the remark to Boswell. Joshua next tried 
his hand in taking likenesses, but with only 
‘tolerable success.’ Year after year he con- 
tinued to amuse his leisure hours with his 
pencil, and when the choice of his profes- 
sion was under discussion ‘his very great 
genius for drawing’ raised a question wheth- 
er medicine should not give way to art, but 
it was still ‘the perspective’ upon which he 
had ‘ principally employed himself,’ and it 
is mentioned by his father as the especial 
characteristic of his ‘ pictures, that they 
strike off wonderfully, if they be looked on 


with a due regard to the point of sight, and 


the point of distance.’ They may have had 
other excellences less purely mechanical, 
which were lost upon the untutored eyes of 
the school-master ; for when the drawings 
were seen by one Warmell who, like Pope’s 
friend Worsdale, was both painter and 
layer, he remarked that ‘if he had his 
ands full of business he would rather take 
Joshua for nothing than another with 501.’ 
The claims of medical science and art 
were nearly balanced in the mind of young 
Reynolds. He said ‘he would rather be 
an apothecary than an ordinary painter; 
but if he could be bound to an eminent 
master, he should choose the latter.’ He 
told Northcote in after years, that if the 
profession of an apothecary had been se- 
lected for him,‘ he should have felt the 
same determination to become the most 
eminent physician as he then felt to be the 
first painter of his age.’ He always main- 
tained the theory that skill in a pursuit did 
not depend upon special facuities, but upon 
the aggregate amount of mental power. 
His exercises with the pencil had not 
hitherto gone far enough to have created an 
indomitable preference. Up to the period 
when the subject of his profession was in 
agitation, he had not even attempted to 
colour. His acquaintance with the very 
nature and acquirements of painting was 
extremely slight. ‘His first fondness for 
art,’ we know from Johnson, ‘ was excited 
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by the perusal of Richardson’s treatise ;’ 
and hurried along by the glowing and dis- 
criminating criticism on Raphael, he thought 
‘him superior to the most illustrious names 
of ancient or modern times.’ But, as 
Northcote observes, language could give 
him little: insight into the beauties of mas- 
terpieces he had never seen. There were 
few pictures of any excellence in his native 
county to supply the deficiency. North- 
cote, himself a Plymouth man, and a zealot 
for art, had never set eyes upon a work of 
sterling merit till he went to London in his 
twenty-fifth year; and there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the boy Rey- 
nolds had been more fortunate. His imagi- 
nation was merely inflamed, and his ambi- 
tion excited by the enlightened and conta- 
gious enthusiasm of Richardson. Thov- 
sands, who have mistaken juvenile tastes 
for genius, have entered upon their career 
with more apparent warrant than Reynolds ; 
and we need not wonder that his instinct 
was not manifested with greater vehemence, 
although the alternative was to be appren- 
ticed to a Plympton apothecary. 
Joshua had been ‘ very much pleased ’ with 
a print he had seen, from a picture by Hud- 
son, who was the most popular portrait- 
painter of the day. He was a native of 
Devonshire, and was shortly expected to 
pay a visit to Bideford, where Samuel Rey- 
nolds had an ‘intimate friend in Mr. Cut- 
cliffe, an attorney: The schoolmaster re- 
—_ him to show some of Joshua’s 
rawings to Hudson, and ascertain if he 
would receive the lad for a pupil. The 
fond father, with a prophetic faith in the 
result, pronounced it to be ‘ one of the most 
important affairs in his life, and that which 
he looked upon to be his main interest some 
way or other to bring about.’ The difficul- 
ties proved less formidable than he anticipat- 
ed. ‘Everything,’ he said, “jumped out 
in a strange, unexpected manner to a mir- 
acle.’ The arrangement was concluded 
through the mediation of Mr. Cutcliffe; 
and Joshua was to be boarded, lodged and 
instructed during four years for 1201. 
Half the money was to be raised by Sam- 
uel Reynolds in the course of the four 
years, and the other half was advanced by 
one of his married daughters, Mrs. Palmer, 
as a loan to her brother. The poor clergy- 
man, kept down by his narrow circum- 
stances, appears to have been despised by the 
wealthier and vulgar part of his fellow- 
townsmen. With his confined provincial 
notions, he fancied he had obtained a con- 
siderable accession of dignity by binding 
his son to a noted painter in the metropolis. 
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‘It seems to me,’ he wrote triumphantly, ‘I 
see the good effects of it already in some 
persons’ behaviour.’ The ge inhabi- 
tant at Plympton was a Mr. Treby; and 
the exulting and simple Samuel Reynolds 


expressed his sense of the great man’s dig- | 
nity, and Joshua’s luck, by declaring it to) 
be his opinion, ‘that if Mr. Treby had | 


many children, an apprenticeship under 
such a master would not have been below 
one of them.’ 

Young Reynolds was received into Hud- 
son’s house in November, 1740, and found 


his highest expectations fulfilled. ‘He is | 


very sensible of his happiness,’ his father 
wrote to Mr. Cutcliffe in December, ‘in 
being under such a master, in such a family, 
in such a city,.and in such an employment.’ 
The intense satisfaction of Samuel Rey- 
nolds was alloyed at this period by domestic 
trials. His eldest son, Humphrey, who had 
reached the rank of lieutenant, was drown- 
ed on the voyage from India; and immedia- 
tely afterwards the youngest son, Martin, 
fell ill and died. It may be inferred from 
the expressions of the father that his confi- 
dence in his own qualifications to treat dis- 
ease had induced him to assume the office 
of doctor; and ‘his study,’ he said, ‘of 
physic was very much damped’ by the is- 
sue. ‘ Yet his mother, he adds, ‘ has cured 
a hundred as bad as he; but there was a 
strange infatuation in his management — a 
series of blunders, and all occasioned by 
act'ng with precipitation.” With the vein 
ot self-complacency which peeps out in the 
schoolmaster’s letters, andl which led him to 
imagine himself an adept in medicine, there 
was combined a meek resignation, and a 
religious tranquillity, that are strongly ex- 
hibited in his reflections on the death of his 
sons while his sorrow was fresh, and ‘the 
subject,’ he said, ‘ was still too. tender to 
dwell upon.’ ‘I have enjoyed them for 
some time,’ he wrote to a friend, * which, 
notwithstanding the grief of parting from 
them, is better than not to have enjoyed 
them at all. And I think with pleasure of 
some of their actions, which our Saviour 
points out in children, and which it is good 
always to have before our eyes. They are 
little preachers of righteousness, which 
grown persons may listen to with pleasure. 
Actions are more powerful than words ;- and 
I cannot but thank God sometimes for the 
benefit of their example.’ He was not only 
grateful for the blessings they had brought 
him, but he had a satisfaction in bowing 
down with unquestioning homage to the 
supreme wisdom which had taken them 
away. ‘There isa pleasure,’ he said, ‘in 
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submitting to the will of God which I never 
yet attempted to decipher, any more than 
the love which we bear to those persons 
who are most dear to us; for I am in doubt 
whether all these things are not better left 
undeciphered. It may seem an extrava- 

ant thought of the Archbishop of Cam- 

ray, speaking of the death of the Prince 
of Burgundy, but I admire it: “ If there 
needed no more than the moving of a straw 
to bring him to life again, I would not do it, 
since the divine pleasure is otherwise.” I 
doubt whether Tully can say anything more 
noble. Thoughts that impress themselves 
so strongly on the mind, I have no wish to 
criticise upon.’ The feelings of Joshua 
were expressed in the new language which 
was beginning to absorb his thoughts. He 
drew, with a pen, a sketch, which has been 
preserved, of a child leaning upon a tomb, 
and pointing toa scroll on which are the 
words, ‘ Humphrey, Samuel, Martin — all, 
all are gone.’ 

When Joshua arrived in London, paint- 
ing had sunk to be an ordinary manufac- 
ture. ‘ The art,’ he said, ‘ was at the lowest 
ebb: it could not indeed be lower.’ The 
painters were incapable of appreciating fine 
works as well as of executing them; for 
from being trained in a false, conventional 
taste, they had come to'prefer defects to 
beauties. Reynolds told Northcote that 
they would have laughed any one to scorn 
who had ventured to place the masterpieces 
of Vandyke in competition with the frigid 
mannerism of Kneller. Hudson was the last 
of this school who acquired a reputation. 
There are portraits by him which would not 
be thought contemptible if they were from 
the pencil of an artist without pretensions ; 
but his choicest works are poor perform- 
ances for the most celebrated painters of a 
generation. Horace Walpole speaks of his 
‘honest similitudes,’ which is a correct des- 
cription of his pictures. They are formal, 
commonplace, matter-of-fact representa- 
tions; and this degree of skill, we knew 
from Sir Joshua, could be acquired as read- 
ily as a mechanic trade. * > used to say,’ 
relates Northcote, ‘that he could instruct 
any boy that chance should throw in his way 
to be able in half a year to paint a likeness 
in a portrait ; but to give a just expression 
and true character to the portrait was in- 
finitely difficult and rare to be seen, and 
when done was that which proved the great 
master. The great master is nowhere visi- 
ble on the canvases of Hudson, which are 
without one touch of genius to raise them 
above the level of respectable mediocrity. 
What power he possessed was confined to 
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drawing the head. ‘He was obliged,’ says 
Northcote, ‘to apply to one Van Haaken 
to put it on the shoulders, and to finish the 
drapery, of both of which he was himself 


totally incapable.’ On the death of Van Haa- | 
ken, a caricature, by Hogarth, represented | months. 
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was so little offended with either party. In 
the mean time I bless God and Mr. Hudson, 
and you for the extreme success that has 
attended Joshua hitherto.’ He had served 


an apprenticeship of two years and. nine 
The pl of the day could 


the whole company of portrait-painters at-|teach him nothing further, and relying on 


tending 


cover another limner of bodies, and he 
was alarmed for a time lest he should be 
driven to relinquish his business for want 
of a coadjutor. There could be little free- 
dom of conception where the action of the 
figure and the expression of the face were 
the work of different minds; and it was an 
inevitable result that spirit and variety should 
be superseded throughout by formalitt and 
tameness. ‘Most of oir portrait-painters,’ 
said Reynolds, ‘fall into one general fault. 
They have got a set of postures which they 
apply to all persons indiscriminately ; the 
consequence of which is, that all their pic- 
tures look like so many sign-post paintings.’ 
Art was reduced to such narrow propor- 
tions and servile monotony that the atti- 
tude most in vogue was adopted, according 
to Northcote, to evade ‘the tremendous 
difficulty of painting the hand, which was 
hid in the waistcoat.’ 

The young apprentice in his ignorance, 
shared the contemporary opinion of Hud- 
son’s capabilities. Faith and docility were 
serviceable qualities in a youth who had 
nearly everything to learn; and a consider- 
able amount of rudimentary practice could 
be acquired in the studio of a man who had 
at least the faculty of producing ‘ honest si- 
militudes.’ ‘ As for Joshua,’ his father re- 
ports,in August, 1742, ‘nobody, by his let- 
ters to me, was ever better pleased in his 
So. in his master, in everything. 
“While I am doing this, I am the happiest 


creature alive,” is his expression.’ He had 
then been a pupil little more than a year 
and a half, and by his talents and enthu- 
siasm he was rapidly eclipsing his instruc- 
tor. At the end of two years he had painted 
a portrait of an elderly female servant, which 
issaid by its superiority to have roused the 


jealousy of his master. Acting under the 
irritation of envy at perceiving himself out- 
done by his scholar, he is alleged to have 
dismissed him not long afterwards on a very 
frivolous pretence. They certainly parted 
im consequence of some dispute; but a 
letter of Samuel Reynolds to Mr. Cutcliffe, 
on Aug. 19, 1743, disapproves the current 
story that Hudson had been guilty of gross 
injustice. ‘There is no controversy Yeas 
ever let into,’ said the father, ‘ wherein I 


his funeral in the angu'sh of des-| 
pair. “Hudson could not immediately dis- | 


Session,’ —is conclusive evidence of the corre 





his Jocal connections he set up at Plymouth 
Dock, where before January, 1744, he had 
painted twenty portraits and had commis- 
sions for ten more. 
Sir Joshua once observed to Northcote 
that Plymouth had the fewest admirers 
of pictures and prints of any town of 
its size with ‘which he was acquainted. 
Northcote confirms the remark, and adds 
that no print of value had ever been 
seen there in a shop. The appearance in 
the place of @ native artist, who had been 
a pupil of the most noted portrait-painter 
in the metropolis, was one of those novelties 
which excite a temporary curiosity. When 
Northcote went back to Plymouth, after 
passing five years in thé studio of Rey- 
nolds, he was, in like manner, overwhelmed 
with commissions. He did not wait to ex- 
ecute them all, but set off at once with the 
money he had earned to complete his edu- 
cation in Italy. On his return’ from the 
continent he was astonished to find that not 
a single person would renew the unfulfilled 
orders. Sir Joshua reproved him for his 
simplicity, and said, ‘You should have 
painted them out before you left.” The bu- 
siness of Reynolds was probably as fleeting, 
for in December, 1744, he was again in Lon- 
don. His time, in the interval, had not been 
well spent. He told Malone that ‘ about 
the age of nineteen or twenty he became 
very careless about his profession and lived 
for near three years at Plymouth, in a great 
deal of dissipation.’* The age of twenty 
exactly corresponds with the period when 
he parted from Hudson, and became his 
own master. His first taste of freedom from 
all control, conjoined with his love of so- 
ciality, naturally drew him from his easel to 
indulge in the pleasures of companionship. 
He said ‘ he saw his error in time, and sat 
down seriously to his art about the year 
1743, or 1744.’ This reduces the season of. 
idleness to rather less than eighteen-months. 
Hudson’s ill-will, if it had ever existed, was 
of short duration. When his discarded 


* ‘This temporary neglect of his art,’ says Mr. 
Leslie, ‘ was the only instance of such a neglect in 
the whole course of his life;’ to which Mr. Taylor 
subjoins the comment, ‘I do not understand - 
nolds’ remark to Malone to imply neglect of his 
art.’ The phrase in Malone’s original memoran- 
dum,—‘he became very careless about his 


ess 
of Mr, Leslie’s interpretation. 
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pupil reappeared in London, and opened a 
studio at the close of 1774, he got him 
elected into aclub ‘composed of the most 
famous men in their profession,’ * which was 
a recognition of his right to take immediate 
rank with them. Samuel Reynolds calls 
the conduct ‘exceeding generous,’ and a 
letter to Mr. Cutcliffe, on May 24, 1745, 
furnished further proof of the cordial con- 
fidence which had survived the brief mis- 
understanding. ‘Joshua’s master is very 
kind to him. He comes to visit him pretty 
often, and freely tells him where his pic- 
tures are faulty, which is a great advantage, 
and when he has finished anything of his 
own, he is pleased to ask Joshua’s judgment, 
which is a great honour.’ There are no 
more records of his son’s progress from the 
the kind, simple, elated old man. He died 
on Christmas Day, 1746, and Joshua once 


more withdrew from London and took a| 


house, with his two unmarried sisters, at 
Plymouth Dock. ‘ 

It is said by Malone that Reynolds ‘ al- 
ways considered the disagreement which 
induced him to leave Mr. Hudson as a very 
fortunate circumstance, since by this means 
he was led to deviate from the tameness 
and insipidity of his master, and to form a 
manner of his own.’ The change was not 
immediate. His works for some time were 
of the Hudson school, and he is not known 
to have produced anything in a better style 
until he painted the portraits of Captain 
Hamilton, and the boy engaged in reading.t 
‘When he saw these productions late in life, 
he ‘ lamented that in such a series of years 
he should not have made a greater progress 
in his art.” Both pictures are ascribed by 
Malone to 1746, but the reading boy bears 
the date of 1747, and the portrait of Cap- 
tain Hamilton may not have been earlier. 
While Reynolds was living in dissipation 
at Plymouth, after his rupture with Hud- 
son, and was ‘ very careless about his 
profession,’ he was not likely to innovate 


* Mr. Taylor remarks that this was ‘ probably the 
club that met at Old Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s 
Lane,’ of.which an acconnt will be found in Smith’s 
‘Life of Nollekens.’? But Smithfdoes not say one 
word.about a club. After mentioning that Ware the 
architect was ‘a pretty constant visitor of the cof- 
fee-house, which was much frequented by several 
eminently clever men of the day,’ he goes on to 
state, that ‘as the reader may like to know some of 
their names he will insert a few, with theiryplaces 
of residence at the time they and Ware made this 
their house of meeting.’ The names which are given 

Mr. Taylor as members of the club are the names 


b 
of these frequenters of the coffee-house. There was 
an Artists’ Club held at the Turk’s Head, in Gerard 
Street, to. which Sir Joshua belonged, but we do 
not know whether it existed so early as 1744. 

+ This picture is now in the fine gallery of Lord 
Normanten, which contains many masterpieces by 
Reynolds. 
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upon the routine practise in which he wa- 
trained. On his return ‘to London in Des 
cember, 1744, he was once more exposed to 
the influence and criticisms of his old mas- 
ter, and he does not seem to have emanci- 
pated himself from the thraldom till he set- 
tled at Plymouth Dock, on the death of his 
father. hatever may have been the ex- 
act period of the change in Reynolds’s style, 
Northcote and Leslie agree that the hints 
which kindled his genius were derived from 
the works of William Gandy. This gifted 
man was an itinerant artist, who roved 
through Devonshire and Cornwall, and died 
about the time when Joshua was born. 
Lazy, gluttonous, improvident, and irasci- 
ble, he dashed off likenesses at a couple of 
guineas apiece, with no other care than to 
obtain with as little trouble as possible the 
money which would purchase him a luxu- 
rious meal. ‘ His portraits,’ says Northcote, 
‘are slight and sketchy, and show more of 
genius than of labour; they, indeed, demon- 
strate facility, feeling, and nice observation, 
as far as concerns the head; but he was so 
idle, and so unambitious that the remainder 
of the picture, except sometimes the hand, 
was commonly copied from some print after 
Sir Godfrey Knel er. Some of his pictures 
are very fine, and many more good for no- 
thing, though the worst of them still look 
like the careless productions of a good 
painter.’ Sir Joshua said ‘ he had seen por- 
traits by him that were equal to those of Rem- 
brandt.’ One of the precepts of Gandy was 
that‘ a picture ought to have a richness inits 
texture, as if the colours had been composed 
of cream or cheese, and the reverse to a 
hard and husky, or dry manner.’ The re- 
mark was repeated to Reynolds, and how 
largely he profited by it is apparent from 
the circumstance that it would be difficult 
to describe more accurately the usual sur- 
face of his own paintings. The germ of his 
distinctive qualities may be clenty discern- 
ed in particular specimens of Gandy’s works, 
but these merely furnished the spark which 
lighted up the latent powers of a far greater 
man. When once the mind of Reynolds was 
released from the trammels of Hudson’s au- 
thority, he looked at nature for himself, and 
began to transfer to his canvas effects and 
incidents caught fresh from life, and por- 
trayed with the individuality of his charm- 
ing genius. Though the picture of the read- 
ing boy isinferior in execution to the pro- 
ductions of his riper years, the conception 
and general treatment display unmistakably 
his peculiar style, and show that his studies 
abroad only perfected and developed a form 
of art which he had already struck out by 
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the force of his talents. 
painter,’ said Constable, ‘is one taught by 
a very , aga person.’ Reynolds, who 
profited by everything he saw, owed too 
much to his predecessors to be an exception 
to this pointed remark, but no one could 
have broken through the frigid mannerism 
which prevailed with fewer helps. « 

In April, 1749, Commodore Keppel put 
into Plymouth on his way to take the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, and paid a 
visit to Lord Edgcumbe, who was one of 
the local patrons of Reynolds. The young 
painter yearned to study the masterpieces 
of the world. The ‘height of his wishes’ 
was to visit Rome, and at the request of 
Lord Edgeumbe the Commodore offered 
him a passage to Italy. They sailed in the 
Centurion on May 11, and after seeing Lis- 
bon, Cadis, Gibraltar, and Algiers, they 
landed at Port Mahon on August 23. Rey- 
nolds won his way wherever he went by his 
admirable qualities. From the guest he be- 
came the friend of Keppel, and at Minorca 
General Blakeney, the governor, provided 
him with quarters free of expense, and in- 
vited him to live at his table. During his 
stay on the island he met with a serious ac- 
cident. His horse fell with him over a 
it his face was much bruised, and 
1is upper lip was injured to such an extent 
that it became necessary to cut a portion of 
it away.* Nearly all the officers on the 
station availed themselves of his presence 
to get their portraits painted, and he re- 
mained two or three months among them, 
‘greatly to the improvement,’ says North- 
cote, ‘ of his skill and fortune.’ Among his 
sitters was a Mr. B., whom Miss Burney 
represents as speaking of him thus in after 
days: ‘I knew him many years ago in Mi- 
norea, he drew my picture there, and then 
he knew how to take a moderate price ; but 
now, I vow, ma’am ’tis scandalous — scan- 
dalous indeed! to pay a fellow here seventy 
gitneas for scratching out a head. I don’t 
want to run the man down: I like him well 
enough in his proper place. He is as de- 
cent as any man of that sort I ever knew, 
but for all that his prices are shameful.’ 
There is more of this coarse and insolent 
babble, which had doubtless some founda- 


*The delightful picture of himself in the National 
Portrait Gallery, where he is represented shading 
his eyes with one hand to get a better view of the 
object he is — a" said by Northcote to have 
been done in 1746. r. William Carpenter pointed 
out to Mr. Leslie that the form of the mouth showed 
that the likeness could not have been taken till after 
the accident. The erroneous supposition that the 
picture was painted three years before Reynolds 
went abroad would give an exaggerated idea of his 
juvenile powers. 


‘A self-taught. 
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tion in fact, but no dependence can be 
placed on the details of Miss Burney’s re- 

rts. The characters in her novels are 

road caricatures, and her professed sketches 
from real life are in the same vein of un- 
measured exaggeration, which has yet not 
redeemed them from garrulous insipidity. 
It is certain, however, that many in that 
generation ranked the rarest genius in art 
with mere mechanic callings. ‘ The world 
in general,’ said Miss Reynolds, in reference 
to her brother, ‘think no more of a painter 
than they do of a fiddler, or a dancing-mas- 
ter, or a maker of pianofortes.’ 

In December, 1749, Reynolds sailed from 
Port Mahon to Leghorn, and proceeded by 
way of Florence to Rome. He was at last 
in the presence of the finest productions of 
Raphael, and to his extreme mortification 
he was unable to relish them. Surprise has 
often been expressed that with the skill he 
had already attained he should have failed 
to appreciate the extraordinary qualities of 
the frescoes at the Vatican.* A remark he 
made to Northcote explains the mystery. 
‘ Every oe * said Reynolds, ‘ has some 
favorite branch of the art which he looks 
for in the picture; and, in proportion as 
that part is well or ill executed, he pro- 
nounces his opinion upon the whole. one 
artist looks for calouring, another for draw- 
ing, another for handling ; an independent 
spectator looks for expression.’ He him- 
self looked for colouring, or, in his own 
words, ‘ for superficial and alluring beauties,’ 
and the pictorial effect of nature, dignity 
and grace seemed tame and insipid when it 
was not conjoined with the captivati 
hues of the Titians and Correggios. ‘f 
felt my ignorance, he says, ‘and stood 
abashed. All the indigested notions which 
I had brought with me from England were 
to be totally done away with and eradicated 
from my mind. Notwithstanding my dis- 
appointment I proceeded to copy some of 
those excellent works. I viewed them again 
and again ; I even affected to feel their mer- 
its, and to admire them more than I really 
did. Ina short time new tastes and new 
perceptions began to dawn upon me, and I 
was convinced that I had originally formed 
a false opinion of the perfection of art, and 
‘that this great painter was well entitled to 
the high rank which he holds in the estima- 
tion of the world.’ Thus the first lesson 
which Reynolds learnt in Italy proved the 
supreme importance of his journey. He 
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* Romney visited the Vatican in 1773, in the com- 
pany of Edward’s the painter, when the latter ex- 
claimed, in the excess of his disappointment, ‘We 
are fairly caught, by George.’ 
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had greatly enlarged his conceptions, and to 
his previous aims he added a fuller insight 
into the noblest class of effects. His de- 
light in colour, and light and shade, re- 
mained undiminished, but he had acquired 
a keener eye for those severer beauties of 
form and expression, which characterized 
what has often been fitly called the epic of 
art. He was inspired above all by the sub- 
lime creations of Michael Angelo. ‘I was 
let,’.he says, in one of his Roman note-books, 
‘into the Capella Sistina in the morning, 
and remained there the whole day, a great 
part of which I spent in walking up and 
down it with great self-importance.* Pass- 


deavoring to attract her attention, but she 
looks straight before her into space, car- 
ried away by the current of her maternal 
reflections, and absorbed in meditation upon 
the magnitude of the blessing. It is extra- 
ordinary how numerous are the mental states 
he has depicted which no other artist had 
attempted, and as they are the embodiment 
of thoughts which ‘lie too deep for words,’ 
so, by their poetry and pathos, they beget 
unutterable thoughts in the spectator. 

‘ Reynolds,’ says Allan Cunningham, ‘ lec- 
tured on Michael Angelo, and discoursed * 
on Raphael; but he studied and dreamed 
of Titian.’ There are other passages in 


ing through, on my return, the rooms of|Cunningham’s sketch which intimate his 


Raphael, they appeared of an inferior order.’ 
Sixteen yéars later, when Barry was at 
Rome, Burke wrote to him and said, ‘I 
found that Reynolds’s expectation of what 
woull be your great object of attention 
were the works of Michael Angelo, whom 
he considers as the Homer of painting. I 
could find that his own study ball heen much 


engrossed by that master, whom he still ad- | 


mires the most. He mentioned, indeed, his 
having for some months confined himself ‘to 
the Capella Sistina.” The result can be 


conviction that Sir Joshua’s admiration for 
these illustrious painters was partially 
feigned. The sole pretence for the impu- 
tation was the inability of the biographer 
to trace the connexion between the art of 
Michael Angelo and the art of Reynolds, 
or in other words, his charge proceeded 
from ignorance. His knowledge of pictures 
was superficial, and he had failed to discover 


timent there was more affinity between 
Reynolds and Michael Angelo, than be- 





traced in all the finest productions of Rey- 
nolds. When Wilkie, Puillips, Hilton and 
Cooke visited the Sistine Chapel in 1825 
they were struck by the resemblance ‘in 
heads and figures, groups and hues of col- 
our,’ to many of his pictures, but they were 
more especially impressed by the similarity 
in the ‘ high aim, and the power of express- 
ing the deep thoughts of the inward man, 
that now gives to his works their greatest 
value.’ In this glorious faculty his happiest 
efforts may rank with anything in the world. 
Nothing, to mention one example out’ of 
numbers, can surpass the picture, in Lor. 
Normanton’s collection, of the girl who 
leans against the bank with her bonnet in 
her hand, and who, oblivious to everything 
around her, is lost in the dreamy contem- 
plation of the fairy visions of her imagina- 
tion. Or take the portrait of Lady Scars- 
dale and her child, and we have a beautiful 
instance of his power of elevating a plain 
countenance by informing it with the love- 
liest qualities of mind. The child upon her 
- lap has its arms round her neck, and is en- 


* The cause of the ‘ self-importance’ is rendered 
clear by a sentence in his Sixth Discourse: ‘ Merely 
from a consciousness of being able to relish the 
beauties of the great masters, the mind swells with 
an inward pride, and is almost as powerfully af- 
fected as if it had itself produced what it admires.’ 
That Reynolds should have walked up and down 
the Sistine Chapel for the greater part of a day in 
this state of exultation is the strongest evidence of 
the intensity of his feeling for art. 


|tween Reynolds and Titian. But had it 
| been otherwise, the accusation would still 
‘have been based, as Mr. Leslie remarks, 
|‘upon the vulgar error of supposing that a 
| great artist cannot appreciate conceptions 
| very unlike his own. Allan Cunningham 
| would at once have seen the absurdity of 
‘his theory.if it had been put forth on any 
subject with which he was conversant. He 
himself was a writer of songs, and he would 
| have scouted the notion that his praise of 
Milton must therefore be insincere, or that 
every poet who felt the power of ‘ Parailise 
Lost,’ must of necessity compose epics. 
With the assimilating faculty of genius 
Reynolds caught the spirit of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and infused it into his 
portraits of actual men. It was mainly 
through the principles he acquired in the 
Vatican that he restored a degraded de- 
partment of painting to its former splen- 
dour.t It was there that he imbibed the 


* It must not be inferred from Allan Cunning- 
ham’s distinction between ‘lecturing’ and ‘ dis- 
coursing’ that Reynolds had one method of des- 
canting on Michael Angelo, and another of descant- 
ing on Raphael. The sentence is only an instance 
of the faise antithesis which runs through the 
‘ Lives of the Painters.’ 

t So little was Allan Cunningham aware of the 
enormous benefit which Reynolds derived from his 
stay at Rome, that he sneeringly intimates his con- 
viction that there was no good to be got there. 
‘ A visit,’ he says, ‘to the Sistine Chapel confers on 
an artist that kind of dignity which studying at an 
university bestews on a scholar; and one would 








that, in the expression of intellect and sen- 
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general greatness of his style. It was there 
that he obtained his power of investing his 
figures with an innate dignity and grace. 
It was there that he learnt to rise in the 
representation of mental qualities to the 
height of the real, or to soar into the re- 
gions of the ideal. He was precluded by 
the defects of his early training from a more 
direct competition with the masters he 
venerated. Hudson could draw nothing 
except the head, and no facilities existed in 
his school for drawing bodies. When Rey- 
nolds arrived in Italy, and he perceived 
how important was the art of delineating 
the figure with anatomical precision, he 
thought it too late to supply the deficiency, 
but he declared at the close of his life, that, 
had he to begin the world again, he would 
labour to tread in the footsteps of Michael 
Angelo. His success might have been less 


than in his present domain, and those who 


can rightly estimate his works must rejoice 
that the experiment was never tried. 

The mode of study which Reynolds 
adopted at Rome may be easily gathered 
from his writings. Before he left England 
he had formed an intimacy with Dr. Mudge, 
a Prebendary of Exeter, and from him he 
acquired a turn for generalisation. He 
carried the propensity so far that even 
Burke doubted whether he did not push it 
further than ‘ the variety of principles which 
operate in the human mind, and every hu- 
man work, will properly endure.’ ‘I had 
seen much,’ says Reynolds himself, when 
speaking of tlie materials of his Academi- 
cal Discourses, ‘and I had thought much 
upon what I had seen. I had something of 
an habit of investigation, and a disposition 
to reduce all that [ observed and felt in my 
own mind to method and system.’ There 
can be no question that he applied the habit 
to the masterpieces before him. He en- 
deavoured to separate and classify their 
various excellencies, and ascertain the laws 
which governed the several parts of the 
art. He has given us an example of the 
process in his account of the means he took 





imagine from the importance attached to such a 
pilgrimage that excellence in ps inting could be ac- 
quired like knowledge in Greek. But the power to 
"emember is one thing, and the power to create is 
‘nother,’ The objection equally applies to the study 
f all paintings whatsoever. And how is it possible 
to create ’ a picture without an acquaintance with 
the principles of art, and how are the principles to 
ye ascertained except by the aid of existing models ? 
A man who attempted to dispense with the dis- 
coveries of his predecessors would only ‘create ’ 
such barbarous deformities as marked the infancy 
of painting. ‘The benefit,’ said Reynolds, ‘to be 
lerived from a strict examination of the best pic- 
tures is to draw such conclusions as may serve in 
future as fixed rules of practice.’ ‘ 
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at Venice to find out the rules by which 
the Venetians managed their light and 
shade. * When I observed,’ he says, ‘any 
extraordinary effect in any picture, I took 
a leaf of my pocket-book, and darkened 
every part of it in the same gradation of 
light and shade as the picture, leaving the 
white paper untouched to represent the 
light, and this, without any attention to 
the subject, or to the drawing of the figures. 
After a few experiments I found the paper 
blotted nearly alike. Their general prac- 
tice appeared to be to allow not above a 
quarter of the picture for the light, includ- 
ing in this portion both the principal and 
secondary lights; another quarter to be as 
dark as possible; and the remaining halt 
kept in mezzotint or half-shadow. Rubens 
appears to have admitted rather more light 
than a quarter, and Rembrandt much less; 
scarce an eighth. By this conduct Rem- 
brandt’s light is extremely brilliant, but it 
costs too much. The rest of the picture is 
sacrificed to this one object. That light 
will certainly appear the brightest which is 
surrounded with the greatest quantity of 
shade, supposing equal skill in the -artist:’ 
His contrivance showed also the shapes of 
the lights, and the degree in which the ob- 
jects were either relieved or united with the 
ground: ‘Such a blotted paper,’ he 
adds, ‘held at a distance from the eye 
will strike the spectator as something ex- 
cellent for the disposition of light and shad- 
ow, though he does not distinguish wheth- 
er it is history, a portrait, a landscape, dead 
game, or anything else ; for the same prin- 
ciple extends to every branch of art.’ By 
submitting the colour, the composition, the 
forms, the attitudes, to a similar kind of 
analysis, by investigating on every occasion 
| the cause of a fine or bad effect, he got a 
firm grasp of the principles which should 
direct his hand, and always worked upon a 
clear, consistent scheme. Servile copying 
he held to be ‘a delusive kind of industry’ 
An investigation of many pictures, instead 
of retracing a few, was necessary to frame 
extended theories, and enrich the mind 
with the varied ideas which were. dissemi- 
nated among numerous models. In copy- 
ing, moreover, the intellect remained dor- 
mant, and the capacity for devising original 
combinations was left entirely uncultivated.* 


* Farington says that the failure of Sir Joshua’s 
pupils to become good artists is oye by their 
constant employment in copying his pictures, and 
painting dresses, They had never been accustomed 
to think for themselves; and when they left his 
studio, and attempted compositions of their own, 
they were feeble imitators, or helpless novices. 
The scholars of great masters have seldom attained 





to much distinction. 
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The travellers who carried home copies of 
pictures from Rome employed Reynolds 
very little, and ‘that little,’ he says, ‘I al- 
ways considered as so much time lost.’ His 
advice to students was to get imbued with 
the conceptions of the great masters, and 
not to make fac-similes of them; to strive 
to rival their works, and not to reproduce 
them. With this view he recommended 
beginners to sketch figures from Michacl 
Angelo or Raphael, which should be a 
standard for the rest of a composition, or 
to borrow an attitude from them and change 
its purpose, or to adopt their subjects, and 
enter into competition with them. He had 
probably used all these methods himself, 
but whatever plan he tried his object was 
always to kindle his mind with their in- 


study must combine, and all the prodigal 
endowments of Reynolds would not have 
raised him to greatness without his enlight- 
| ened investigations, his indomitable _per- 
| severance, and his unflagging struggle to 
improve. His toil became his pleasure. 
He pronounced his occupation to be em- 
ployment without fatigue, and he passed 
his time in the delightful sense of present 
triumphs, and the animating pursuit after 
fresh excellence. His confinement to the 
house during the sunny hours was made the 
means of increased enjoyment to his happy 
disposition. *No man,’ he said, ‘relishes 
/an evening walk like him whose mind has 
been employed the whole preceding day.’ 
He paid one severe penalty for the knowl- 
edge he had gained. While painting in 





spiration, to systematise their practice, and the Vatican he caught acold which left him 
to transfer to the portraits of individual deaf for life,and obliged him in company 
nature the grace, dignity, and poetry of to use a trumpet. In conversation with an 
imaginative art. individual, as with a sitter, where the talk 
he profound and comprehensive scheme | was exclusively addressed to himself, and 
of study adopted by Reynolds, and the in- | there were no contending voices to inter- 
cessant effort to reduce his conclusions to | fore with the sound, he heard readily with- 
ractice, demanded unremitting industry. out artificial aid. 
n after life he bought at an auction a fan| He remained at Rome for two years and 
on which Pope had painted the story of | four months. He departed on May 3, 1752, 
Cephalus and Procris. When asked his | and proceeded to Florence. Here he was 


oe of the little picture, Reynolds re-|in doubt whether to remain a little longer 


plied ‘that it was such as might have been |in Italy or return at once to England. ‘I 
expected from one who painted for his | remember,’ he says in a draft of a letter 
amusement alone—like the performance | preserved among his papers, ‘ whenever my 
of a child’ ‘This, he proceeded, ‘ must | father discoursed on education it was his 
always be the case when the work is taken | constant eee to give this piece of ad- 
up only from idleness, and laid aside when | vice, — “ Never to be in too great a hurry to 
it ceases to amuse any longer. But those | show yourself to the world; but lay in first 
who are determined to excel must go to | of allas strong a foundation of learning and 
their work whether willing or unwilling, | knowledge as possible.” This may very well 
morning, noon, and night, and will find it | be applied to my present affairs, as, by being 
to be no play, but, on the contrary, very | in too great a hurry, I shall perhaps ruin 
hard labour.” He continued all his life to | all, and arrive in London without reputation, 
act on this conviction. As long as he could | and without anybody having heard of me, 
handle his brush he seldom left his studio | when by staying a month longer my fame 
during the day, and if obliged to go out, | will arrive before me, and, as I said before, 
‘the strangeness,’ he said, ‘made him feel | nobody will dare to find fault with me, since 
as if everybody was looking at him.’ Not | my conduct will have had the approbation 
only was he never idle, but he threw at | of the greatest living painters. Then again, 
each moment the whole of his energies into | on the other hand, there are such pressing 
his work. ‘I always,’ he said, when review- | reasons for my returning home, that I stand 
ing his professional career, ‘endeavotired to | as between two people pulling me different 
to do my best, and I was never weary of | ways; so I stand still, and do nothing ; for 
changing and trying different modes and | the moment I take a resolution to set out, 
effects. I had always some scheme in my | and in a manner take leave of my friends ; 
mind, and a perpetual desire to advance. | they call me a madman for missing those 
By constantly endeavouring to do my best | advantages I have mentioned.’ Mr. Leslie 
I acquired a power of doing that with | relates that the English nobility who over- 
spontaneous facility which at first was the | whelmed Canova with commissions appear- 
effort of my whole mind.’ Michael Angelo | ed not to know that Flaxman existed. Ca- 
said of Raphael that he owed his art to | nova rebuked their insensibility to the genius 
long study, and not to nature. Nature and | of their countryman, and said, ‘ You English 
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see with your ears.’ This was truer still 
during, the early manhood of Reynolds. 
‘The manner,’ he said, ‘of the English trav- 
ellers in general, and of those who most 
pique themselves on studying vertu, is, that, 
instead of examining the beauties of those 
works of fame, and why they are esteemed, 
they only inquire the subject of the picture, 
and the name of the painter, the history of 
a statue, and where it is found, and write 
that down. Some Englishmen while I was 
at the Vatican came there, and spent above 
six hours in writing down whatever the an- 
tiquary dictated to them. They scarcely 
ever looked at the paintings the whole time.’ 
This numerous class of travelled impostors 
gave the law upon pictures at home. Taste 
was nearly extinct ; the contemporary art 
of Italy was falsely believed to be the first 
in the world, and the opinions picked up 
there by ignorant tourists were accepted for 
oracles by the London public. Reynolds 
had reason to conclude that his English fame 
would depend upon the verdict delivered to 
pretended connoisseurs by Italian painters, 
and he was anxious to wait till his name was 
in the mouth of his Florentine brethren. 
He afforded them an opportunity of judging 
his‘powers by a portrait of Joseph Wilton, 
an English sculptor, which was, says Far- 
ington, ‘a brilliant display of those qualities 
in which he so eminently excelled.’ 

The motives for prolonging his sojourn in 
Italy prevailed. Reynolds stayed at Flor- 
ence till July 4, and after visiting Bologna 
and Modena he arrived at Venice on Jul 
24, He again set out on August 16, hav- 
ing spent but three weeks in the head- 
quarters of that school of colour, which he 
copied and rivalled. His eraving to return 
to England was increased by a circumstance 
which occurred one night at the opera-house 
in Venice. The manager, out of compli- 
ment to the English part of the audience, 
ordered the band to play a popular air 
which was heard in every street in London 
at the time when Reynolds and his com- 
panions left home. ‘The recollections the 
simple strain conjured up brought the tears 
into their eyes. Reynolds did not again 
halt above a day or two on his homeward 
journey till he got to Paris, where he re- 
mained a month, and painted a beautiful 
portrait of Mrs. Chambers, the wife of the 
architect. Between Turin and the Alps he 
fell in with Hudson, who, for the sake of 
appearances, had determined to visit Rome. 

e only stayed a couple of days. He was 
back at Paris before Reynolds had gone 
i and they returned together to Eng- 

and, 





Reynolds reached London October 16, 
1752. His health was impaired, and he 
went to Plymouth for a three months’ holi- 
day. He had no sooner recovered than he 
set off for London, and hired a studio in St. 
Martin’s Lane. He had brought with him 
from Rome an Italian boy named Marehi, 


.and he exhibited a head of this lad ina 


Turkish turban, ‘richly painted, says North- 
cote, ‘ something in the style of Rembrandt.’ 
Ellis, a fashionable manufacturer of por- 
traits, exclaimed, when he saw it, ‘Ah! 
Reynolds, this will never answer: why, you 
don’t paint in the least degree in the man- 
ner of Kneller.’ Reynolds denied that 
Kneller was the standard of perfection ; and 
Eilis, astonished and enraged at the heresy, 
rushed from the room, calling out as he 
he went, ‘Shakespeare in poetry, and 
Kneller in painting, damme!’ Hudson was 
reported to have spoken of the work with 
equal disparagement. ‘ Reynolds,’ said he, 
alter watching its progress day by day, 
‘you don’t paint so vel as when you left 
England.’ There is no reason to doubt that 
the opinion was sincere. ‘The aim of the 
artist, and the sitter’s wish,’ said Fuseli of 
the Hudson and Ellis school of portraiture, 
‘are confined to external likeness; that 
deeper, nobler aim, the personification of 
character is neither required, nor, if ob- 
tained, recognised.’ The men who had 
— their lives in the exclusive practice of 
this frigid, mechanical style could not be 
expected to comprehend the intellectual 
and subtle art of Reynolds. ‘The truly 
great painter,’ he said, ‘seeks to take pos- 
session rather of your soul than your eyes,’ 
and the soul had slumbered in them till it 
was no longer capable of being roused. 
The public, with fewer prejudices, but not 
less ignorant, might have been years before 
they flocked to the brilliant innovator, if 
the good management of his patron had not 
procured him the custom of the rank and 
fashion of the day. ‘It is well known,’ says 
Mason, the poet,* ‘that when young Rey- 
nolds returned from his studies in Italy, 
Lord Edgeumbe persuaded many of the first 
nobility to sit to him for their pictures, and 
he very judiciously applied to such of them 
as had the strongest features, and whose 
likeness, therefore, it was the easiest to hit. 
Amongst those personages were the old 
Dukes of Devonshire and Grafton, and of 
these the young artist made portraits, not 
only expressive of their countenances, but 
of their figures, and this in a manner so 


* Mason, who dabbled in painting, became inti- 
mate with him on his return from Italy, and had 
free admission to his studio. , 
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novel, simple, and natural, yet withal so dig- 
nified, as procured him general applause, 
and set him in a moment above his old 
master, Hudson.’ A likeness easy to hit 
was not a condescension to the unskilfulness 
of Reynolds, but a marked countenance was 
more easily recognised by common eyes, and 
many would admire the pictures for their 
resemblance to the originals who were com- 
pletely blind to their deeper merits. A full- 
length portrait of his friend Keppel speedily 
followed, and greatly increased his reputa- 
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heroism could be more appropriate, and 
more distinct. 

His sister Frances, who was six re 
younger than himself, and who died_un- 
married in 1807, removed with him to Lon- 
don, and kept his house for several years. 
Johnson rated her talents very high, and 
had such anopinion of her worth that he 
said to Mrs. Thrale, ‘I never knew but one 
mind which could bear a microscopical ex- 
amination, and that is dear Miss Reynolds’s, 
and hers is very near to purity itself’ He 





tion. The Commodore, in early life, had | maintained an affectionate friendship with 
lost his ship by running, in foggy weather, | her till his death, and bequeathed her a 
upon a rock when in chase of a French ves- | book ‘as a token of remembrance.’ She 
sel. The painter has represented him walk- | excelled in painting miniatures, and appears 
ing quickly along the shore, and as he points | at one time to have practised the art pro- 
with one hand to an object out of the pic-/| fessionally, for Johnson, writing of her to 
ture, he is evidently delivering with rapid| Langton in January, 1759, says, ‘ Miss is 
energy some pressing order required by the , much employed in miniatures.’ She some- 
emergency. The accessories are in keeping | times attempted large pictures in ofl, which 
with the incident, — a rocky coast, a stormy | were so exceedingly bad that her brother 
sea, and tempestuous clouds. ‘ Keppel,’ | remarked jestingly ‘that they made other 
says Mr. Leslie, ‘ was the first of many he- people laugh, and him cry? Mr. Taylor 


roes painted by Reynolds, who was never 
excelled, even by Velasquez, in the expres- 
sion of heroism.’ His fine perception of its 
varieties is admirably illustrated by a com- 
parison of this portrait of Keppel with that 
of Lord Heathfield. The Commodore at 
the time of the shipwreck was but twenty- 
one years of age. He is depicted with the 
elasticity of youth ; his countenance teems 
with fire; and his face and action are alike 
indicative of the impetuous urgency de- 
manded by a sudden crisis. Lord Heath- 


dissents from the criticism, and says that 
the engraved portraits of Johnson’s blind 
friend, Mrs. Williams, and of Hoole, the 
translator of Ariosto, are ‘ very character- 
istic.’ Both, we suspect, were taken from 
miniatures, and are no exception to the cen- 
sure of Reynolds, which was confined to 
her pictures in oil. She painted a por- 
trait of Johnson the size of life which turned 
out a wretched daub, and he called it ‘ John- 
son’s grimly ghost.’ As Reynolds dis- 
|couraged her abortive efforts she carried 
He once came sudden- 





field was past sixty when the siege of Gib- | them on by stealth. 
raltar commenced, and it continued four | ly into the library, where she was copying 
years. He stands upon the rock, holding | one of his works, and in her hasty endeav- 
the key of the fortress, and the chain at-| our to hide it she let it fall, when to their 
tached to the key is twisted twice round his | excessive mortification a large portion of 
hand. ‘The calm courage of age, the lasting | the head was detached from the canvas by 
power of endurance, the fixed purpose never | the jar. In her countenance she had a 
to yield, are here exchanged for juvenile | strong resemblance to her brother. In char- 
spirit and impulsive ardour. The iron grasp | acter they differed widely. He had an un- 
of the hand, the commanding carriage of the | ruffled temper, and allowed nothing to dis- 
head, the resolute confidence of the eyes. | turb the even tenor of his life, while every- 
the dogged determination of the mouth, all | thing. with her was the subject of morbid 
bespeak his self-possessed deflance and un- | vacillation. and she passed her days in anx- 
changeable tenacity.* No two phases of! ious doubts and changing resolves. They 


| 
* A trifling incident related by Dr. Carlyle in his | - 
Autobiography is an indication that the unbending | 
character of Lord Heathfield was not reserved for Captain Eliott stood out, and said ‘he never played 


— occasions, but entered into his ordinary every- | fur his reckonin 
ay nature. In 1746, when he was Captain Eliott, | 
he supped at a tavern in London with a party, which 


. His steady refusal to gratify 
Philips, and act ifke the rest of his comrades, gave 
Carlyle the impression that he was ‘sour and in- 
was chiefly composed of his brother officers. A Mr. | tractable,’ and this chauce piece of testimony to his 
Philips was in the chair, and having succeeded | firmness in little things may assure us that the ex- 
that morning to an estate of a thousand a year, he | pression in his portrait was not an invention of the 
wished to celebrate his “ge fortune by paying the | painter to typify his deeds, but was the genuine look 
bill. The rest resisted the proposal, but to humour | of the man. When Dr. Carlyle was inclined to cen- 
him oy agreed that the point should be decided by | sure his obstinacy he found that Eliott was held in 
each of them playing even and odd with him by | high esteem by the officers for his talents and 
turns, when he contrived to lose to all of them. | worth, 
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finally parted. His philosophy must have 
been tried to the uttermost by her perpetual 
worry, and she, on her part, complained of 
his ‘ungrateful return to her unfeigned 
love. He allowed her an income sufficient 
for her wants, and after a fruitless attempt 
to find happiness in Devonshire, she re- 
turned to London, and lived in lodgings. 
Before the close of 1753 the inreasing repu- 
tation of Reynolds enabled him to raise his 
price to the sum charged by Hudson, and 
to exchange his quarters in St. Martin’s 
Lane for a house in Great Newport Street. 
He had lived with strict economy abroad, 
for he once said that he knew from exper- 
ience that 50/. a-year was enough for a stu- 
dent at Rome. A part of the money was 
furnished ~ 4 his married sisters, Mrs. Pal- 
mer and Mrs. Johnson, and he must have 
been indebted to relations or friends for the 
capital which started him in London. His 
immediate success placed him at once above 
pecuniary care. His terms for a head were 
three guineas before he went to Italy, five 
when he set up in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
twelve when he removed to Newport 
Street. A half-length was double the price 
of a head, and a full-length double the 
price of a half-length. In spite of his fame 
he had the: mortification to find that his art 
was ill-understood. ‘It is a melancholy re- 
flection,’ he said, ‘ to a painter who has am- 
bition, to think that a picture painted in 
the style and manner of the greatest mas- 
ters should not please the nation where he 
is obliged to live.’ He appears to dave 
aimed a good deal in his early works at the 
solemn effects which impressed him in the 
Roman frescoes, and the simple colouring of 
some of his pictures appealed in vain to the 
lovers of flaunty tints. ‘ Give me day-light,’ 
was their constant cry, and in order to be- 
come what was called ‘a pleasing painter,’ 
it would, he said, be necessary to set aside 
Raphael, and imitate the bright and gaudy 
hues of the fan-painter. He was resolved 
that he would not debase his powers to the 
level of ignorant patrons, but he at the same 
time declared that ‘it required an uncom- 
mon share of boldness and perseverance to 
stand against the rushing tide of gothicism.’ 
When he subsequently exerted his utmost 
skill in producing a rich and mellow har- 
mony, which was nearly as unintelligible as 
his more subdued tones to those who were 
caught by meretricious glare, he still main- 
tained that Venetian colour would impair 
the majestic dignity of the highest style of 
art. He was led to this questionable doc- 
trine by the process he had passed through. 
He had been incapable of admiring the 
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frescoes in the Vatican in consequence of 
their deficiency in this very colour, and in 
correcting the first prejudice he had not 
unnaturally fallen into the second. He 
finally modified his opinion, and admitted 
that a judicious selection of qualities from 
the Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch schools 
of colour would add a certain degree of 
sweetness and grace to the strength and 
grandeur of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

Reynolds had now established himself in 
his profession, and we may follow him into 
hisstudio. From the insight he had acquired 
into the whole round of art, he had not to 
grope his way to a result. He could frame 
the entire plan beforehand — could conjure 
up in prospect the composition, the light 
and shadow, the hues and arrangement of 
the colours — and one of his maxims was, 
‘Never give'the least touch with your pen- 
cil till you have present in your mind a per- 
fect idea of your future work.’ When his 
imagination had been wrought up to the 
highest pitch, he took his conception at its 
best, and quick as lightning dashed off a 
rough sketch, which the always executed,’ 
says Northcote, ‘in oil colours, in a very 
slight manner, merely to determine the 
general effect.’ Before long he could dis- 
pense, except on special occasions, with this 
preliminary aid. His vivid conception of 
the ultimate work — the well-defined object 
presented to his mental view — gave him 
another advantage which he shared in com- 
mon with every painter of genius. It en- 
abled him to advance the whole of the pic- 
ture together and make every portion 
contribute to the predominant purpose. 
Nothing, he said, required such continued 
exertion and circumspection, such study 
and practice, as the art to combine the parts 
in the manner which would tell most effec- 
tively on the common end. He kept up 
his standard of excellence by the constant 
contemplation of the great masters. He 
did not deem it sufficient to have sat at the 
feet of his preceptors in his youth, but held 
that it was necessary to maintain an habit- 
ual intercourse with them to the end. In 
their presence, he said, it was impossible to 
invent in a mean manner, or to tolerate a 
style which did not relish of simplicity and 
grandeur. He mentioned as an especial 
benefit that without the actual examples 
many ‘niceties of expression’ might be 
thought incapable of execution, and it was 
the marvels of this description in Raphael 
and Michael Angelo which had led to bis 
triumphs in the same department. He ex- 
pended large sums in buying for reference 
the finest productions he could command. 
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‘ The possessing portraits,’ he said, ‘ by Ti- 
tian, witha Meoleandh, &e., I considered 
as the best kind of wealth, and instead of 
beginning to save money I laid it out faster 
than I got it in purchasing the best exam- 
ples of art that could be procured ; for I 
even borrowed for this purpose.’ He told 
Northeote that he would be willing to sell 
everything he had in the world to obtain a 
truly fine picture by Titian, and then sub- 
joined, with emphasis, ‘I would be content 
to ruin myself.’ 

He never begun a portrait without the 
determination that it should excel all his 
previous efforts. He had observed that 
facility was apt to be the parent of careless- 
ness, and he abe the truth constantly be- 
fure him that no great work could be pro- 
duced unless head and hand were some- 
times put toa strain. The most profitable 
was also the most delightful plan, and we 
have his own testimony that his perpetual 
struggles to surpass himself gave endless 
zest to his employment.* Every picture 
was a separate study, and any common-place 
attitude or trite invention was rigidly re- 
jected. He had indeed in his studio a col- 
lection of engravings from his pictures, and 
he would repeat the positions and dress to 
which his sitters took a fancy; but he did 
not the less strive to eclipse the pattern por- 
trait in effect and expression. Nor would 
he relax in his exertions because the person 
before him did not belong to the higher 
ee of mankind. ‘ Great or vulgar, good 
subjects or bad, all” he said, ‘ had nature,’ 


and -this afforded a sufficient basis for pic- 
torial power. He spoke of his frequent alter- 
ations, from his never being sure of his hand, 
by which he meant that he frequently failed 
to realise upon canvas the full conceptions 


of his imagination. ‘The art,’ he said, 
‘which we profess has beauty for its object. 
It is an idea that subsists only in the mind ; 
the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it; it is an idea residing in the 
breast of the artist which he is always la- 
bouring to impart, and which he dies at last 
without imparting.’ He would not only ré- 
paint particular parts which dissatisfied 
him, but sometimes, when his work was far 
advanced, he would efface the whole and be- 
gin again. In his incessant endeavour to 


* Northcote, who had always the same conviction 
that the picture he was painting at the moment 
would turn out hie masterpiece, says ina letter, ‘ It 
is a happiness at least to keep such an idea alive, 
or I should not be able to go on with any spirit, for 
I could not be very happy if I thought I should do 
nothing better than what I have already done. It 
isin human nature to look with a degree of con- 
tempt on what we have conquered,’ 
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improve upon what he had done, the at- 
tempts he obliterated were often finer than 
those which replaced them.* He said of 
his Infant Hercules that ‘there were ten 
ictures under it, some better, some worse.’ 
When a friend remarked that every work 
he dismissed from his easel had probably 
been superior in some antecedent state, 
Reynolds acquiesced in the justice of the 
criticism, but added that the ceaseless strug- 
gle after perfection developed his skill, and 
that if you were not bold enough torun the 
risk of losing, you could never hope to gain. 
To secure the advantage without the detri- 
ment, he would occasionally paint his fane 
subjects in duplicate, that any felicitous hit 
in the one might at once be ttansferred to 
the other, and ensure the preservation of 
the happy stroke in the event of his further 
touches impairing the — As his 
visions of excellence were always in ad- 
vance of his execution, the choicest pro- 
ducts of his pencil rarely satisfied himself. 
‘What a beautiful head you have made of 
this lady,” exclaimed Burke, when he saw 
the portrait of the Duchess of Leinster ; ‘it 
is impossible to add anything to its advan- 
tage.’ ‘It does not please me yet,’ replied 
Sir Joshua; ‘there is a sweetnessof ex- 
ression in the original which I have not 
Soon able to give in the portrait, and there- 


fore cannot think it finished.* Such was 


* Reynolds was not the only artist who suffered 
from these mischances. When Opie was engaged 
on hjs picture of the death of James I. of Scot- 
land, Northcote, who was his imitator and rival, 
became alarmed at the reports which reached him 
of its extraordinary merit, The uneasiness pro- 
duced by his jealous fears drove him to pay a visit 
to the studio of Opie, that he might judge for him- 
self. ‘ When I entered the room,’ he says, ‘I was 
astounded. The picture had the finest effect I ever 
witnessed ; the light on the figures gleamed up 
from below a trap-door by which the murderers 
were entering the King’s chamber. “ Oh!” I said 
to myself, ‘ go home, go home ; it is all over with 

1 did go home, and brooded over what I 

I could think of nothing else ; it per- 

fectly haunted me. I could not work on my own pic- 

tures for thinking of the effect of his. At last, un- 

able to bear it any longer, I determined to go there 

again ; and when I entered the room I saw, to my 

great comfort, that Opie had rubbed all the fine 
effect out.’ 

* ‘The artist,’ says Allan Cunningham, ‘had rea- 
son to be proud of the affection of Burke. He 
sometimes asked his opinion on the merit of a work ; 
it was given readily. Sir Joshua would then shake 
his head and aay, ‘‘ Well, it pleases you, but it 
does not please me ; there is a sweetness wanting 
in the expression which a little pains will bestow, 
—there! I have improved it.”’ his, when trans- 
lated into the common language of life, means, “ I 
must not Jet this man think that he is as wise as 
myself, but show him that I can reach one step 
at least higher than his admiration.”’ Thus an 
anecdote which is told by Northcote to iliustrate 
the modesty of Reynolds is distorted into a charge 
of pretentious artifice. Northcote says that the in- 
cident happened once, Cunningham that it oc- 
curred from time to time, Northcote says that the 
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his sense of his deficiencies, that he said 
he felt ‘terror at seeing his works ex- 
posed in the bright light of the sun,’ and it 
was doubtless the same humility of disposi- 
tion and fastidiousness of taste which led 
him to declare, that, though while engaged 
upon a picture he would have been content 
to labour at it for life in the hope of im- 
proving it, yet it was no sooner out of his 
house than he earnestly trusted he should 
never set eyes on it again, In all the years 
that Northcote associated with him, as a pu- 
pil or a friend, the single allusion to his own 
merits which fell from his lips was the re- 
mark that lovers had told him that ‘ their mis- 
tresses appeared more lovely to them thah 
before by their excellences being so dis- 
tinctly portrayed.’ 

He welcomed comments from every quar- 
ter, and scouted the notion that none but 
painters could judge of pictures. ‘The 
only opinions,’ he said, ‘of which no use can 
be made are those of half-learned connois- 
seurs, who have quitted nature and have 
not acquired art.’* ‘I cannot but think,’ 
he wrote again, ‘that Apelles’s method of 
exposing his pictures for public criticism was 
avery good one. I do not know why the 
judgment of the vulgar on the mechanical 
parts of painting should not be as good as 
any whatever; for instance, as to whether 





remark of Burke was spontancous ; Cunningham that 
it was wont t> be drawn from him by the inquiry 
of Reynolds. Northcote confines the part of Rey- 
nolds to the simple observation that he considered 
the picture untinished, because of its inferiority to 
the original ; Cunningham represents him as inva- 
riably performing a sort of legerdemain feat, and 
vaunting the improvement produced by the magic 
touch. * His strong antipathy,’ says Malone, ‘to all 
false pretensions, and to anything indirect, artificial, 
or affected, formed a striking part of his character,’ 
and Burke has himself borne emphatic testimony, 
that * the least degree of arrogance or presumption 
was never visible to the most scrutinizing ‘ze in any 
part of his conduct or discourse.’ Even if Reynolds 
had been capable of the paltry practices imputed to 
him he assuredly would not have tried the shallow 
deception on a genius he venerated, or have had the 
vulgarity to think of Burke as ‘ this man.’ 

When these superficial smatterers exposed 
their shallowness before him he did not engage in the 
barren task of refuting them. ‘ He shifted his 
trumpet and only took snuff” Once he was roused 
to indignation by a shameless case of imposture, 
Madame de Genlis, then a refugee in this country, 
assured him that a beautiful ring which she wore was 
executed by herself. ‘I have done with her,’ ex- 
claimed Reynolds to Burke; ‘ to tell me such a tale | 
Why, my dear sir, it isanantique : no living artist in 
Europe can equal it.’ Her ignorance must have 
becn complete when she fancied she could deceive 
the deep science of Reynolds. She affected to be a 
Mnistress of all trades and all knowledge, and one of 
her countrymen said of her sarcastically, ‘ that she 
was preparing to re-write the Encyclopedia in her 
old age.’ Her multifarious books, which are now 
unreadable, are the essence of commonplace. ‘ Good 
ek bh hae good for nothing,’ says the French 
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such or such a part be natural or not. If 
one of those persons should ask why half 
the face is black, or why there is such a spot 
of black, or snuff, as they will call it, under 
the nose, I should conclude from thence 
that the shadows are thick, or dirtily paint- 
ed, or that the shadow under the nose was 
too much resembling snuff, when, if those 
shadows had exactly resembled the transpa- 
rency and colour of nature, they would 
have no more been taken notice of than the 
shadow in nature itself. Yet I have seen 
painters lift up their eyes at such observa- 
tions, and wrapping themselves up in their 
own conceit, complain of the want of con- 
noissance in the world in order to value 
their works as they deserve, never suspect- 
ing the fault to be wholly in themselves.’ 
He even thought that unprofessional crit- 
ics might in some respects be truer judges 
than artists, who were liable to contract 
conventional prejudices which had no founda- 
tion in nature. He related as an instance 
of ‘just and incontrovertible criticism’ by 
a little girl, that, on passing through a por- © 
iwelt-gstary she had imitated by her actions 

‘the airs of the different heads,’ and ‘the 
awkward effect of the ill-disposed limbs.’ * 
But though he argued against despising the 
verdict of the multitude, no one was more 
determined in his resistance to their errors. 
‘It is certain,’ he said, ‘that the lowest 
style will be the most popular, as it falls 
within the compass of ignorance itself’? Un- 
less taste has been refined by cultivation, 
the majority are imposed upon by exaggera- 
tions of ‘the modesty of nature.” They are 
carried away by pomp and glare, by the- 
atrical airs and gaudy colours. Hence 
‘good pictures,’ he said, ‘make the least 
show to ordinary eyes;’and he especially 
noted the inability of the herd to appre- 
ciate delicacy of expression. He must have 
observed a thousand times how entirely the 
touching poetry in his pictures was lost upon 
persons devoid of sentiment. They were 


* Allan Cunningham’s version of this anecdote is 
another _— of his usual inaccuracy, ‘He 
watched the motions of the children who came to 
the gallery, and was pleased when he saw them for- 
get themselves and mimic unconsciously the airs and 
attitudes’ of the portraits on the wall.’ Northcote 
states that the circumstance was confined to a single 
occasion; Allan Cunningham speaks as if it was a. 
common occurrence. Northcote says that the scene 
took place in the gallery of a nobleman; Allan 
Cunningham asserts that it was in the gallery of 
Reynolds, from whence it would be inferred that 
they were his own portraits which were mimicked, 
Northcote mentions that the child was ‘ unconscious 
of being observed ;’ Allan Cunningham that the 
mimicry itself was unconscious, which destroys the 
whole point of the story. ‘The express object with 
which Northcote relates the incident was to show 
that the child could detect defects in the attitudes, 
and meant by her mimicry to ridicule them, 
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destitute of the faculty to which he ap- 
pealed, and were hardly more competent to 
pronounce upon the highest quality in his 
works than if they had been blind. He 
could not descend to the degrading artifiees 
of a mob orator and pander to coarse and 
obtuse perceptions. To a gentleman who 
objected that he had not sufficiently finished 
the ruffles, nor made out distinctly the pat- 
tern of the lace, he answered tartly, ‘ That 
is my manner, that is my manner ;’* and 
when a young painter palliated a fault in a 
portrait by the excuse that it was committed 
to satisfy the sitter, Sir Joshua replied, ‘It 
is you who are to understand your own 
business, and not your employer.’ 

‘Sir Joshua’s heads,’ says Mr.° Leslie, in 
his delightful ‘ Handbook for Young Paint- 
ers,’ ‘are always inimitably drawn in every 
view, and the forms of the features, though 
marked with great firmness and precision, 
never seem so bounded by 4n outline as we 
see them in the works of many other paint- 
ers. The form is given in perfection, while 
the outline here and there eludes us as it 
does in nature. We may learn nearly 
everything relating to portrait from Rey- 
nolds. Those deviations from the exact 


correspondence of the sides of the face, 
which are so common in nature, are never 
corrected by him, as they sometimes are by 


inferior artists under the notion of improv- 
ing the drawing. He felt that a marked 
aeence in the lines surrounding the eyes 
often greatly aids the expression of the face. 
He took advantage of this in painting the 
fixed despair of Ugolino, no doubt finding 
it in the model; and in a very different 
head, his front face of Garrick, he has, by 
observing the difference of the eyes, given 

reat archness of expression, and assisted 
its intelligence without making the face 
less handsome.’ 


subordinate details, and only render the 
redominant lines of the face. ‘ The excel- 
ence,’ he said, ‘of portrait-painting, aud 
even the likeness, the character and coun- 
tenance, depend more upon the general 
effect than on the exact expression of pecu- 
liarities or minute discrimination of the 
parts. The chief attention of the artist is 
therefore employed in planting the features 
in their proper places, which so much con- 
tributes to giving the effect and expression 


* A student pointed out something in a picture of 
Poussin as bad. ‘ No,’ replied Reynolds ; ‘ if it had 
been better, it had been worse.’ To sink minutie 
for the sake of the general effect is an essential 
principle of good art, or, as Mr. Taylor well ex- 

resses it, ‘they must never be obtruded so as to 
interfere with some more important truth.’ 


His practice, and it was | 
the same -with Gainsborough, was to sink | 
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of the whole.’ His advice was to look at 
the sitter with eyes half-closed, that the 
unimportant elements might be lost or sub- 
dued, and the essential and prevailing por- 
tions preserved. Some of the distinctive 
details which were retained might still be 
finished into undue prominence, and he 
cautioned students to be on the watch while 
labouring single features, that they might 
stop short before the general expression was 
impaired. He had once a temporary rival 
in the person of Liotard, a native of Gene- 
va, whose manner was the exact reverse. 
He painted with slavish fidelity freckles, 
marks of the small-pox, and all the tr‘v*s' 
accidental circumstances which, ina > 
trait, excite the wonder of the crowd. 
The verdict of the enlightened few prevails. 
The mean and easy art of Liotard raised 
him to celebrity for a couple of years. 
During his brief term of popularity the 
London world thought him ‘a great man,’ 
and when the fashion passed away his place 
was nowhere. 

The principle of Reynolds was vindicat- 
ed by the results, for he was famed for his 
power of producing a likeness. The com- 
piler of the ‘Testimonies to his Genius, 
which was published shortly after his death, 
states that his portraits are of ‘ incompa- 
rable similitude.” Malone says he was 
‘eminently happy’ in it, and enumerates 
the portraits of many celebrated men in 
proof of his assertion. In his private note- 
book he says of the portraits of Windham 
and Sheridan that ‘ they are so like the orig- 
inals that they seem’ almost alive and 
ready to speak to you. Painting in point 
of resemblance can go no further.” In 
another place he mentions that the portrait 
of Gibbon is ‘as like the original as it is 
possible to be,’ and Sir William Forbes 
makes the same remark on the portrait of 
Beattie. ‘Sir Joshua alone,’ says Mrs. 
Piozzi, ‘ could give a good portrait of Dun- 
ning. His picture of Lord Shelburne, 
Lord Ashburton, and Colonel Barré has 
surely no superior —the characters so ad- 
mirable, the likenesses so strong.’ ‘I know 
several of his pictures of children,’ says Mr. 
Leslie, ‘the originals of whom I have seen 
in middle and old age, and in every instance 
I could discover much likeness. He paint- 
| ed Lord Melbourne when a boy, and with 
| that genuine laugh that was so characteris- 
tic of the future Prime Minister at every 
period of his life, and no likeness between 
|a child and a man of sixty was ever more 
striking.’ The resemblance was sometimes 
_ strong in descendants. Constable, who was 


| acquainted with the grandson of Lord 
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Rodney, states that ‘he was enough like 
the picture of his grandfather to have sat 
for it;’ and we have seen other instances 
which were equally remarkable in families 
of less celebrity. When Reynolds failed in 
likeness, it arose, according to Northeote, 
‘from his attempts to give character where 
it did not exist; but the deficiencies of the 
portrait were often compensated by the 
beauty of the picture” Mrs. Piozzi com- 
plains in her own case that neither the 
features nor the character belonged to her, 
which is the worst authority we could have 
on the subject; for Mr. Leslie remarks that 
‘sitters are no judges of their likenesses.’ 
He quotes the instance of Lord Thurlow, 
who said in his old age to Phillips, ‘ At one 
time there' were two factions — the Rey- 
nolds faction, and the Romney faction; I 
was of the Romney faction.’* Mr. Leslie 
conjectures that his preference proceeded 
from deluded vanity. In the portrait by 
Romney he was handsomer than in the por- 
trait by Sir Joshua, whose far more master- 
ly work displeased him because it was truer 
to the life. Reynolds has perpetuated with 
his most vigorous penail ‘the black scowl’ 
which a violent and imperious temper had 
imprinted on the face of the original, and 
the ‘extraordinary sapience’ which pro- 


voked the sarcasm of Fox ‘that nobody 


could be so wise as Thurlow looked.’ Time 
had not corrected his judgment, and he 
told Mr. Phillips that he considered Rey- 
nolds to be ‘a great scoundrel and a bad 
painter.’ The ‘scoundrel’ was supposed 
to refer to the want of permanence in some 
of Sir Joshua’s colours. 

Likeness of feature was the least achieve- 
ment of Reynolds. His master faculty was 
the power of painting the qualities of the 
sitter —the power which, along with the 
lineaments of Thurlow, could depict his 
sapience and temper. ‘ Sir Joshua dived,’ 
says Malone, ‘into the minds, and habits, 
and manners of those who sat to him, and 
accordingly the majority of his portraits are 
so appropriate and characteristic, that the 
many illustrious persons whom he has delin- 
eated will be almost as well known to pos- 
terity as if they had seen and conversed 
with them.’ Northcote, who has stamped 
this passage with his approval, adds his own 
Opinion that in character the portraits of 
Reynolds surpassed those of every painter 
in the world. His range was unlimited. 
He was great in rendering the traits of all 


** This careless expression,’ says Allan Cunning- 

ham, ‘was bandied about to the sore annoyance of 

‘eynolds.’ He had been dead for years when 
Thurlow uttered the remark. 
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ages, temperaments, and callings —men 
and women, boys and girls, soldiers and men 
of letters, the gay and the thoughtful, the 
vicious and the good. Whatever may be 
the look it has the air of being native and 
spontaneous. Amid the vast variety of ex- 
pression in his female heads, the most fre- 
quent is some form of pensive tenderness, 
which was doubtless the quality that usually 
preponderated in the originals. His finest 
works of this kind are an absolute imper- 
sonation of all that is gentlest and purest in 
womankind. They are steeped in exquisite 
poetry, and possess the same enchanting 
union of truth and loveliness which charm 
in the creations of the poets of literature. 
They.exercise dominion over us not only by 
what they express, but by what they sug- 
gest. ‘Real greatness, said Sir Toston 
‘ presents less by far to the sense than to the 
imagination.’ His portraits exemplify his 
maxim. There is a species of mystery in 
them which invites speculation, and lures 
us on to try and fathom the ulterior depths 
of thought and feeling which are rather in- 
dicated than defined. His choicest produc- 
tions have, in general, the beauty of ex- 
treme simplicity. A priceless portrait at 
Goodwood of a lady, * who sits with her 
eyes bent upon her work, may serve for an 
instance. An incident so familiar and un- 
impassioned would be nothing with an ordi+ 
nary artist; but Reynolds has infused into 
the countenance such a bewitching softness, 
such a heavenly serenity, that it touches the 
inmost heart of the spectator, and holds him 
entranced like a spell. 

Reynolds never appears more in his glory 
than in his representations of children. In 
spite of the host of affections which gather 
round the young, the distinctiveness of their 
ways, and the attractiveness of nature fresh 
and unsophisticated, this singularly winning 
and picturesque stage of life had been al- 
most overlooked by preceding masters. The 
painters of —. subjects represented 
children as seraphic beings, and the painters 
of portraits represented them with the formal 
air which they wore when they sat for their 
pictures. The happy idea occurred to Rey- 
nolds of representing them as they are seen 
in their daily doings, when animated by the 
emotions which typify their lives tous. The 
fondest parent could not observe them more 
closely, or take a keener delight in their 
dawning traits and engaging simplicity. 
He said ‘ that all their gestures were grace- 
ful, and that the reign of distortion and 


* It is, we believe, the portrait of Lady Charles 
— The tenderness of the colouring is mar- 
vellous, _— 
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unnatural attitudes commenced with the 
dancing-master.’ He has recorded on can- 
vas the whole round of boyish and girlish 
existence. He presents them to us in their 
games, their pursuits, their glee, and their 
gravity. Their archness and their artless- 
ness, their spirit and their shyness, the seri- 
ousness with which they engage in their 
little occupations, and the sweet and holy 
innocence which is common to the majority 
of the young, are all embodied with unri- 
valled felicity. No class of his works 
abounds equally with examples of that tran- 
sient expression which, he said, ‘lasts less 
than a moment, and must be painted in as 
little time.’ He called it ‘shooting flying,’ 
and considered that the power of fixing 
these passing emotions was ‘the greatest 
effort of the art.’ Northcote truly asserts 
that ‘there never was a painter who gave 
them so completely as Reynolds himself.’ 
Though his fancy pictures of children are 
often not less exquisite than his portraits, 
- they are sometimes inferior, and Mr. 

eslie says in his ‘Handbook,’ that the 
‘Robinettas and Muscipulas’ are the only 
instances ‘in which he obtruded mannerism 
in expression and attitude in the place of 
what is natural.’ The expression to which 
Mr. Leslie particularly refers is a simper 
adopted from Correggio, where ‘ the lips are 
pinched by asmile into something the shape 
of the letter V.’ 

His hand did not lose its cunning in pass- 
ing from the softest graces of women and 
children to the attributes of men. His male 
heads redound with masculine vigour, and 
are discriminated by the strongest traits of 
individuality. ‘Sir Joshua’s portraits,’ said 
Northcote to Hazlitt, ‘have always that de- 
termined air and character, that you know 
what to think of them, as if you had seen 
them engaged in the most decided action.’ 
The power is best + a by taking in- 
stances from men of the same calling, and 
observing how appropriate is each, and how 
entirely different. His portraits of three of 
the most famous authors of the day — Sterne, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson—are fine exam- 

les. Humour is personified in the Sterne, 
and blended with the humour there is, says 
Mr. Leslie, ‘ the sly look, for which we are 
prepared by the insidious mixture of so 
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gaiety the feebleness of ill health is apparent 
from the way in which he props himself up. 
Both Goldsmith and Sterne were masters of 
humour, and masters of pathos. A reader 
of the life, works, and letters of Sterne 
would have a perfect assurance that he was 
governed by his love of fun and folly, and 
that his sentiment, often exquisite in itself 
was an artificial product, which had little 
hold upon his heart. A reader of the life, 
works, and letters of Goldsmith would con- 
clude with equal confidence ‘that his exu- 
berant humour was merely the rich embroi- 
dery on a sterling fabric, and Reynolds set 
aside the wit to commemorate the funda- 
mental and nobler qualities of the original. 
‘In that thoughtful, patient face,’ says Mr. 
Leslie, ‘the traces of a life of endurance, 
and the consciousness. of being misunder- 
stood and undervalued, are as unmistakeable 
as the benevolence that is meditating how 
to amuse and make better a world, by which 
it was considered a vulgar face, and which 
had treated the owner of it so scurvily. 
This head of Goldsmith is to me the most 
pathetic picture Reynolds ever painted, not 
only because in lookiag at it I think of the 
‘Deserted Village,” but far more because 
the sufferings of a whole life, and of the 
tenderest of hearts, are written in it.’ The 
portrait of Johnson, in. the possession of Sir 
Robert Peel, which we have heard an emi- 
nent living artist pronounce the finest por- 
trait in the world, exhibits more open marks 
of suffering than the portrait of Goldsmith, 
but it is the suffering of bodily pain, and 
not of a wounded spirit. His massive head 
and weighty intellect bespeak a robust and 
dauntless understanding, which was not to 
be borne down by the neglect or ill usage 
he had sustained. His bane was the consti- 
tutional malady which had rendered his life 
one long diseasé, and the expression, says 
Fuseli in the words of Johnson himself, is 
that of ‘mental and corporeal strife.’ 

When Reynolds was at Rome, it was a 
whim of the English residents to be painted 
in caricatures. He executed two or three 
works of the kind; but he told Northcote 
that although his comic productions ‘ were 
allowed to display much Lemater and spirit, 
he abandoned a practice which must have 
corrupted his taste as a portrait painter, 


many abominations’ in his writings. The | whose duty it was to discover only the per- 
look, we think, is more than sly; like the | fections of his sitters.’ The limits he put to 


abominations, it is evil. The wig is slight! 
awry, and no one ever failed to se 
what assistance is given by the circumstance 
to the expression of hair-brained levity. 
Sterne was tall, thin, and consumptive, and 
Mr. Leslie points out that in the midst of his 





the doctrine become obvious when we look 
at his pictures-and remember the testimony 
of his contemporaries to their fidelity. 
‘There can be no doubt,’ says Mr. Leslie, 
‘that he invariably softened harshness of 
feature or expression, and diminished posi- 
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tive ugliness as far as he could do so without 
losing character. His portraits could never 
be called ridiculously like, an expression 
sometimes used in the way of compliment, 
but in reality pointing exactly to what a 
portrait should not be.’ He did precisely 
what Titian and Vandyke;had done before 
him —he kept the likeness,but refined it. 
Northcote remarked to a friend that the 
highest merit and greatest difficulty in 

ainting portraits was to give them all the 
ook of ladies and gentlemen. His friend 
replied that it might well be a perplexity to 
the painter, for nature herself found it no 
easy matter. Where the high-breeding is 
provided by nature, art is still embarrassed 
to transfer it to the canvas without the taint 
of pretension, and it is the very essence of 
the quality that it should appear ingrained 
and unconscious. The difficulty did not ex- 
ist for Reynolds. ‘Even with a vulgar head 
before him he would not,’ says Mr. Leslie, 
‘or rather could not make a vulgar picture. 


‘Hence in turning over a collection of en- 


gravings from his portraits, or from the por- 
traits of any other truly great painter, we 
seem to be living with a race of men and 
women superior to those who surround us.’ 
In the sentiment he impressed on the coun- 
tenance, he had often the choice of many 
moods, and he always appears to have se- 
lected the ruling passion. He once said of 
Johnson, ‘that in order to mark characters 


he overcharged them, and gave people more’ 


than they really had, whether of good or 
bad.’ He himself probably acted on the 
principle, for one of his maxims was, ‘ Por- 
traits, as well as written characters of men, 
should be decidedly marked, otherwise they 
will be insipid.” When he departed from 
the literal flesh and blood facts, he may not 
always have exalted or magnified the men- 
tal traits. He may more often have only 
printed the inner man upon the outward 
form, in a greater degree than it appeared 
in the living model. Miss Reynolds thought 
that his masterpiece in this direction was his 
imparting ‘dignity to Goldsmith’s counte- 
nance, and preserving a strong likeness,’ * 
when the actual man ‘impressed every one 
at first sight with the idea of his being a low 
mechanic.’ But the improvement on the 
original was not so great as it appeared to 
ordinary observers. Unless in moments 

* “In poetry we may be said to have nothing new,’ 
writes John Gray to Smollett, in a letter quoted by 
Mr. Forster in his Life of Goldsmith; ‘ but we have 
the mezzotinto print of the new poet, Dr. Goldsmith, 
in the print-shop windows. It is in profile from a 
painting by Reynolds, and resembles him greatly.’ 
Mr. Forster has given a charming sketch of Sir 


Joshua, and does ample justice to his great and good 
qualities, 





when nature is restrained by an éffort, the 
lineaments of the face obey the emotions of 
the mind, and the genius, tenderness, and 
plaintive sadness which reigned in Gold- 
smith must often have = visible to the 
eye of the physiognomist. The hi view 
of his cnaltnanie, which showed hit oe lie 
was, presented a more faithful as well asa 
nobler portrait than a rigid fac-simile of the 
—_ framework, which made him look 
the low mechanic he was not. There are 
thousands to whom the cartoons are little 
more than an assemblage of common forms. 
Those alone see them truly who perceive 
their dignity, grace, and dramatic power. 

To add prominence to the genuwté char- 
acter, to enforce, and to elevate it had no 
affinity to the practice which Allan Cun- 
ningham ascribes to Reynolds of investing 
his sitters with charaeters the direct reverse 
of their own. ‘ Had Colonel Charteris,’ says 
Cunningham, ‘sat to him, he would, I doubt 
not, have given an aspect worthy of a Pres- 
ident of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice.’ The testimony of his contemporaries 
refutes the assertion. Not only unprofes- 
sional spectators, but critical artists like 
Northcote, Barry, and Farrington, applaud- 
ed the correctness of his traits of expression. 
Theg@imtures themselves aré unanswerable 
evi that he was never tempted even 
by deference to rank and eminengge to invert 
the nature from which he drew as often as 
there was a dominant vice in the original. 
‘In his whole-length of the Duke of Or- 
leans,’ says Mr. Leslie, ‘the debauchee was 
as apparent as the Prince.’ The temper in 
the face of Thurlow, and the evil in that of 
Sterne, are similar instances. He had no 
more flattery for Royal Dukes, Lord Chan- 
cellors, and celebrated authors, than for the 
frail, unhappy women of the time whose 
portraits, Mr. Taylor tells us, are distin- 
guished by an air of ‘lazy voluptuousness.’ 
When from his objection to paint vacancy 
Reynolds attempted ‘ to give character Where 
it did not exist, we may be sure that he ex- 
panded some hint caught from the counte- 
nance before him, and that he did not adopt 
the plan imputed to him by Allan Cunning- 
ham of substituting the expression which 
was furthest from the truth. 

If we turn from the heads of Reynolds to 
his figures, we immediately perceive that 
brilliant merits are mingled with defects. 
The limbs which animate the dress are often 
too slightly traced, and the drawing itself is 
not seldom inafcurate. ‘This,’ remarks Mr. 
Leslie, ‘ is simply the result of his ignorance 
of anatomy, for nobody can draw truly the 
various forms of an elaborately constructed 
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machipe without a competent knowledge of 
its contrivagce. * Constable said that no 
painter except Rembrandt and himself, who 
were both the sons of millers, ever drew a 
windmill correctly. It is certain that no 
painter ever drew a ship rightly who had 
not been much at sea, and even though 
Turner had been often at sea, the ships in 
his Battle of Trafalgar at Greenwich afford 
a constant topic of ridicule to the old pen- 
sioners.’ It is the same with architecture. 
The draughtsman must possess a distinct 
knowledge of the component parts of a style 
or he will in vain attempt to give a faithful 
delingation of a cathedral ora temple. But 
though Reynolds and Turner could not dis- 
entangle in a general view the complicated 
details with which they had little independ- 
ent acquaintance, they had an accurate per- 
ception of form in the mass. Mr. Stanfield 
informed Leslie that the vessels of Turner 
are admirably characterised, and that Brit- 
ish can always be distinguished from foreign 
ships in his pictures. Mr. Leslie himself 
testifies for Reynolds that ‘ no painter ever 
had a truer eye for the shapes of objects,’ 
and that the faculty is shown in his birds, 
horses,.and dogs, as well as in the figures of 
his men, women, and children. The conse- 
quence is that, notwithstanding thepblem- 
ishes, they are all endowed with a we 
life and character. He does not excel more 
in expressing perfect repose than in impart- 
ing animated movement, or in giving ease 
and spirit to active and daring postures. 
His attitudes of every description have the 
never-failing accompaniment of grace or 
dignity, and they are always in unison with 
the expression of the countenance. His 
figures were quite as much’ portraits as his 
faces, and we learn from Northcote and 
Mason, the poet, that the attitudes were also 
in an eminent degree characteristic of the 
originals. 

The drapery which Reynolds frequently 
adopted in his female portraits with the in- 
tention of ennobling them deprived them in 
reality of part of their charm. He painted 
a picture of Miss Kennedy for Sir C. Bun- 
bury, and wrote to him in September, 1770, 
when the question of the costume was under 
consideration, ‘The Eastern dresses are 
very rich, and have one sort of dignity, but 
it is a mock dignity in comparison of the 
simplicity of the antique.’ He about the 
same time remonstrated with West for his 


* Reynolds lamented the defect, and warned oth- 
ers against it. ‘The artist,’ he said, who possesses 
the knowledge of the exact form which every part 
of nature am to have, will be fond of expressing 
that knowle ge with correctness and precision in 

his works. 





intention of clothing the personages in the 
Death of Wolfe in the uniform of English 
soldiers instead of in the garb of ancient 
warriors. When the work was finished Rey- 
nolds acknowledged his error. ‘ West,’ he 
said, ‘has conquered; I retract my objec- 
tions. I fores¢éthat this picture will not onl 
become one ‘ef the most popular, but will 
occasion a revolution in art.’ Reynolds had 
been governed by the associations he con- 
onael at Rome, and he was slow to dis- 
cover that his classic draperies looked tame 
and frigid by the side of the more complex 
and picturesque varieties of modern fashion. 
It does not reconcile us to the anachronism 
that he sometimes represents the ladies 
of the eighteenth century in the guise of 
heathen goddesses, or engaged in heathen 
rites. This does but add a second fiction 
to the first, and one which strikes at the heart 
of the sentiment, for, however exquisite the 
sentiment may be in itself, our sympathies 
are arrested when it becomes false in its 
object. ‘The principle upon which he pro-" 
ceeded in arranging his costumes is explain- 
ed in his Discourse to the students of the 
Academy in December 1776. ‘ The famil- 
iarity,’ he said, ‘ of a modern dress is alone 
sufficient to destroy all dignity. The por- 
trait-painter, therefore, dresses his figure 
something with the general air of the antique 
for the sake of dignity, and preserves some- 
thing-of the modern for the sake of likeness. 
By this conduct his work corresponds with 
those prejudices which we have in favour of 
what we continually see; and the relish of 
the antique simplicity corresponds with what 
we may call the more learned and scientific 
prejudice.’ The success of the compromise 
with Reynolds was generally in proportion 
to his deviation from the antique type, and 
his approximation to the modern, but though 
his hybrid robes have a stately beauty they 
seldom please like the contemporary fashions, 
which he always managed with inimitable 
skill. Nor must the artist overlook the 
special interest which attaches to the faith- 
ful record of costumes when the generation 
has passed away. ‘I would have portraits,’ 
said Johnson to Boswell, ‘in the dress of the 
times, which makes a piece of history. Truth, 
sir, is of the greatest value in these things.’ 
In his notes to Mason’s translation of ‘ Du 
Fresnoy,’ Reynolds relates that Rubens was 
asked to take a young man for a pupil who 
had already acquired the rudiments of 
painting, and could assist him in his back- 
grounds. Rubens smiled at the simplicity 
of the applicant. He told him that back- 
grounds required the most comprehensive 
acquaintance with art, and that the youth 
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who could execute them had no need of in- 
struction. ‘ This, said Sir Joshua, ‘ paint- 
ers know to be no exaggerated account of 
a background, being fully apprised how 
much the effect of the picture depends up- 
on it.” He assured the students in his Dis- 
courses that there was no difficulty to equal 
the contrivance of the background so as to 
set off the design to the greatest advantage ; 
and his practice bore testimony to the 
strength of his opinion. ‘ He has frequent- 
ly declared,’ says Fuseli, ‘that whatever 
preparatory assistance he might admit in 
the draperies, or other parts of his figures, 
be always made it a point to keep the ar- 
rangement of the scenery, the disposition 
and ultimate fimish of the background to 
himself’ Sir Joshua has enumerated a 
portion of the beauties which depend upon 
it. ‘It regulates,’ he says, ‘where and in 
what part the figure is to be relieved. Some- 
times a light is introduced in order to join 
and extend the light on the figure, and the 
dark side of the oss is lost in a still dark- 


er background ; for the fewer the outlines 
are which cut against the ground the richer 
will be the effect, as the contrary produces 
what is called the dry manner.’ He ap- 
plauded in Correggio ‘ the gliding motion of 
his outline, and the sweetness with which it 


melts into the ground,’ and it was one of 
his own eapecial excellences. ‘There was 
nothing,’ said Northcote to Hazlitt, ‘he 
hated so much as a distinct outline, as you 
see it in Mengs and the French school. In- 
deed he ran into the opposite extreme; but 
it is one of the greatest beauties of art to 
show it waving and retiring, now losing and 
then recovering itself again, as it always 
does in nature, without any of that stiff, 
edgy appearance which only pedants af- 
fect or admire.’ In a second particular 
Northcote claims for him the merit of an 
originator. ‘ Delighted,’ he says, ‘ with the 
picturesque beauties of Rubens he was the 
first that attempted a bright and gay back- 
ground to portraits.’ Whether or not the 
assertion is literally true, the fact that he 
gave it increased prominence in the most 
important department of all, is confirmed 
by Mr. Leslie. ‘By no other painter, ex- 
cept Gainsborough,’ he says, in his ‘ Hand- 
book,’ * has landscape been so beautifully or 
effectively brought in aid of portrait. Van- 
dyke generally subdues its brightness to 
give supremacy to the head, and Lely and 
Kneller did this still goore; but Reynolds, 
without lessening its power, always contrived 
it so as to relieve the faces most effectively.’ 
The poetic foree-of his landscape alone is 
often sufficient to fascinate the beholder. To 
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the other functions of backgrounds must be 
added the signal part they can be made to 
play in assi8ting the expression of the coun- 
tenance, sometimes by harmony and some- 
times by opposition. Fuseli quotes a happy 
instance of the last. ‘A subject,’ he says, 
‘bordering on the usual or common may be- 
come sublime or pathetic by the background 
alone. A female leaning her head on her 
hand on a rock, might easily suggest itself 
to any painter of portrait; but the means 
of making this figure interesting to those 
who are not concerned in the likeness, were 
not to be picked from the mixtures of the 
palette. Reynolds found the secret in con- 
trasting the tranquillity and repose of the 
person by a tempestuous sea, and a stormy 
shore in the distance.’ With his tender 
feeling for sentiment in man, and sentiment 
in nature, Reynolds could not fail to make 
them tell upon each other, and intensify 
both by their union. 

Reynolds recommended the learners of 
art to paint their studies instead of drawin 
them ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ will give you suck 
a facility in using colours, that in time they 
will arrange themselves under the. pencil, 
even without the attention of the hand 
that conducts it.’ He told them that the 
advice was the result of his experience ; 
and his pictures wie. to the magical free- 
dom of his touch. ‘His constant use of the 
brush, says Mr. Leslie, ‘gave him a com- 
mand of the instrument, if ever equalled, 
certainly never exceeded; for there are 
marvels of delicacy and finish in his execu- 
tion, combined with a facility and a spirit 
unlike anything upon the canvases of any 
other painter.* His execution is a mixture 
of the rarest tenderness and softness, and 
the utmost boldness and vigour. His pow- 
er over his material, the easy dexterity with 
which he fashioned it into form, ‘leaves no 
marks,’ as Farrington well observes, “Of a 
mechanical process; so that in copying his 
pictures it is difficult to trace either the 
mode of producing them, or the stages of 
his progress.’ The sure and rapid hand 
with which he impréited his conceptions 
on the canvas was the wonder and envy of 
Northcote. ‘It was very provoking,’ he 
says, ‘after I had been for hours laboring 
on the drapery of ene of his portraits from 
a lay figure, to see him, with a few masterly 
sweeps of his brush, destroy nearly all my 
work, and turn it into something much finer ; 
and yet but for my work, it would not have 


* Mr. Leslie explains that he does not mean that 
other masters did not Pree many excélences 
which were wanting in Reynolds, but that he,.too, 
had merits in which no one could compete with him, 
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been what he made it.’ There is doubtless 
truth in the concluding observation. The 
careful and elaborate work of his assistants 
was an excellent basis for the transforming 
power of his brush; and, with his multitude 
of commissions, was more advantageous to 
the picture than if no foundation had been 
laid for him. 

Northcote states that Reynolds had an 
early and a later manner. The later is 
marked ‘ by violent freedoms of execution 
and dashes of the pencil; and the colour, 
though excellent, is sometimes more artifi- 
cial than chaste.’ The early manner is 
‘more minute and fearful, but the colouring 
is clear, natural and good.’ Northcote 
might seem by his language to give a pref- 
erence to the early works, but he told Haz- 
litt that ‘the later works were the best,’ 
which is still ——_ + to express their 
great superiority. he gradual change in 
the execution was the consequence of the 
increased facility acquired by practice. 
The change in the tone and arrangement of 
his colours was occasioned by changing 
views, and was more uncertain in its re- 
sults. ‘My unsteadiness in this respect,’ 
says Reynolds, ‘ proceeded from an inordi- 
nate desire to possess every kind of excel- 
lence that I saw in the works of others, 


without considering that there are in colour- 
ing as in style, excellences which are incom- 
patible with each other. . . . I tried every 
effect of colour, and by leaving out every 
colour in its turn, showed every colour 


that I could do without it. As I al- 
ternately left out every colour, I tried every 
new colour, and often, as is well known, 
failed.’ He mentions that the masters who 
paid particular attention to colour often 
changed their method like himself; and his 
perpetual experiments had certainly the ef- 
fect. of enlarging his knowledge and ad- 
vancing his skill The influence of his fa- 
mous predecessors may be seen in varying 
degrees in different works; but, amid all 
the diversities of his manner, his general 
characteristics are easily distinguished — 
and these are a singular force of light and 
shadow, with a colouring rich, transparent, 
and harmonious. He delighted most in 
golden tones; and numbers of his figures 
may be said to be bathed in the glowing 
radiance of the sun. Northcote praises the 
form as well as the brilliancy of his lights, 
and the just proportions of light and shade. 

Lely was the last painter in England who 
possessed any of the qualities of a good 
colourist before the rise of the great school 
which comprised Hogarth, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds. ‘There is not a 





man on earth,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘who has the 
least notion of colouring ; we all of us have 
it equally to seek for and find out, as at 
present it is totally lost to the art.’ He 
imagined that the effects of the Venetians, 
Dutch, and Flemings might have been due 
to their materials as well as to the skill with 
which they employed them;* and, in de- 
parting from the practice of the Hudson 
tribe, he tried colours which were true and 
beautiful, but fleeting. Northcote endea- 
voured to persuade him to employ durable 
vermilion in his flesh in the place of evanes- 
cent lakes and carmine. e looked at hig 
hand and answered, ‘ I can see no vermilion 
in flesh.” ‘But,’ returned Northcote, ‘did 
not Sir Godfrey Kneller always use vermil- 
ion?’ ‘What signifies,’ said Reynolds 
sharply, ‘what a man used who could not 
colour?’ That Kneller and his successors 
could not colour was the circumstance that 
led Reynolds astray. He despised their 
rules, which, as regarded their pigments, 
were the sound traditions of old experience. 
Gainsborough, without concert with him, 
had been influenced by the same fallacious 
theory ; and Malone states that he had been 
informed that ‘the perished pictures’ from 
his pencil were as common in collections 
as the decayed works of Sir Joshua. The 
portraits of Gainsborough are not so nume- 
rous as those of Reynolds; but from the 
many we have seen, in which the carnations 
had vanished, we should conclude that the 
proportion of his faded pictures was quite as 
great. He does not seem, however, to have 


*In his anxiety to discover the composition 
of the Venetian colours and to trace the sys- 
tem of laying them -on, Reynolds is stated by 
Malone to have rubbed off the layers of paint 
from several valuable old pictures. Mr. Leslie 
doubts their value. ‘It is not credible,’ he says, 
‘that he who told Northcote he would be content to 
ruin himself to obtain a really fine work of Titian 
could destroy an excellent work of any master. 
There is always an abundant supply of inferior old 
pictures, of the schools and times of all the great 
painters, in the hands of dealers; and as such pic- 
tures were painted with the materials in use by the 
best artists of their own time, it could only be such 
that Reynolds destroyed.’ Northcote, however, 
confirms the account of Malone, and says that the 
experiments were conducted at an immense expense. 
He remembered, in particular, that Reynolds once 
scoured down to the very panel a capital production 
of Parmegiano. Sir Joshua frequently restored 
damaged works of the old masters, ‘and often made 
them,’ says Northcote, ‘both in effect and colour 
vastly superior to what they had ever been in their 
original state.’ He retouched a ruined portrait b 
Velasquez of the son of Philip IV., ‘and to suc 
purpose,’ says Mr. Leslie, ‘that few by Velasquez 
now look better.’ He painted a new background to 
a portrait by the same a®@tist of a Moor blowing a 
pipe, ‘and with this, and some few other small al- 
terations,’ says Northcote, ‘it became one of the 
finest pictures I ever saw.’ ‘ These restorations of 
Velasquez,’ adds Mr. Leslie, ‘would, I am persuad- 


ed, amply, compensate for whatever pictures he. 


destroye 
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suffered in an equal degree from ignorant 
cleaners. Their solvents remove the varnish 
in which Reynolds too frequently mixed his 
colours; and scores of his productions, 
which had stood perfectly, have been wan- 
tonly ruined. ‘I remember,’ says Mr. Les- 
lie, in his ‘ Hand-book,’ ‘ some of his most 
beautiful works at the British Gallery, in 
1813, almost as they came from his hand, 
which I have since met with, rubbed 
down to the dead colour, and then again, 
after a short interval, smeared over with 
brown varnish, under the pretence of re- 
storing the tone.’ The operators apparent- 
ly were sometimes aghast at the devastation 
they had committed ; for we have seen un- 
doubted Sir Joshuas which had been re- 
painted from head to foot, until not a single 
mark of his brush was left. Northcote re- 
ports a dictum of Gainsborough, that ‘ the 
— of Reynolds, when in their most 
ecayed state, were better than those of any 
other artist when in their best.’ This was 
no hollow compliment. Time, in causing 
some of their hues to fade, has left un- 
touched a large part of their poetry and 
grace; but when the whole surface has 
been abraded by reckless mechanics, the 
work is destroyed. 

A feature which enters into every ele- 
ment of the art of Reynolds, is what Mr. 
Leslie terms in his‘ Hand-book’ ‘the gen- 
eral greatness and grace of style stamped 
on all his works.’ Th painting, as in archi- 
tecture,’ said Reynolds himself, ‘the very 
essence and perfection of the grand style 
is simplicity ; not to be too much encum- 
bered with little ornaments, which produce 
no effect at a distance, but only make a 
confused heap of littleness. On the con- 
trary, a picture should be composed of few 
and large parts, which fill the eye distinctly. 
Large parts and few are the foundation of 
a grand gusto.’ This principle alike pre- 
dominates in his heads, in his outline, and 
in his broad masses of colour, and light 
and shade. ‘ Breadth,’ says Fuseli admira- 
bly, ‘is the judicious display of fullness, 
not a substitute of vacuity. Breadth might 
be easily obtained if emptiness could give 
it.’ There can be no satisfactory generali- 
sation of surfaces unless the painter has the 
power which Fuseli ascribed to Titian, ‘ of 

enetrating the essence of the substances 

efore him.’ Then the objects are shown 
as they are seen at a little distance in na- 
ture. The pervading characteristic of the 
horse’s coat is depicted without the individ- 
ual hairs, the foliage of the tree without 
each separate leaf. The faculty has been 
given to few, and though it cannot be de- 





nied to Reynolds, a more complete specifi- 
cation of parts would frequently be desired. 
Faces which teem with mind and feeling, 
compositions which are replete with senti- 
ment and poetry, cannot, indeed, be ac- 
cused of vacuity, but he departed too far 
from the realistic school of painting, and 
his pictures are often deficient in the solid 
material qualities of tangible things. There 
are beauties in art which are antagonistic, 
and it is impossible to extract the utmost 
effect in one direction without some loss in 
the opposite. His distinction is that hav- 
ing abjured the principle of a thorough 
elaboration of forms, partly from defects m 
his training, and partly from choice, he has 
known how to appropriate to the full the 
advantages which are favoured by his 
adopted style. He has attained in a rare 
degree to unity and breadth, to lightness 
and spirit, to the representation of the 
ethereal attributes of soul and intellect, 
and the subtle poetry of the human and 
natural world. His pictorial silence is con-. 
stantly more expressive than if he had ex- 
hausted. the technical vocabulary of art, 
since what he denied to the eye is richly 
outweighed by the feast he presents to the 
imagination. It must be admitted that he 
adhered to his system in points where noth- 
ing would be sacrificed by careful finish. 
His hands are in general slightly painted, 
and are often incorrectly drawn, but even 
here he did not lose sight of character, and 
Mr. Leslie was accustomed to say that they 
were superior to the hands of Vandyke* 
from their evident individuality, and the 
natural manner in which they are employed. 
A glance at the portrait of Dr. Johnson at 
Knole is enough to assure us that the 
peculiar way in which the fingers are ar- 
ranged, and both the hands held up as he 
talks, was one of the ordinary actions of 
the man when engaged in conversation. 
A masterly portrait of Garrick, who sits 
with his hands resting on a table, hangs by 


*¢ The hands of Vandyke,’ says Mr. Leslie in his 
‘ Hana-book,’ ‘ have an affected grace adopted from 
Rubens, though carried further from nature, and 
which may be traced from Rubens to Correggio. 
The hands in Vandyke’s portraits are always of one 
type, thin and elegant, with long tapered fingers, 
He was followed in these particulars by Lely with 
still more of affectation. Horace Walpole, who 


| fancied that Vandyke and Kneller excelled every 


master in the world in hands, condemns altogether 
the hands of Reynolds. Their merits were beyond 
the scope of his confined perceptions. He was a 
critic on many cee — ee architecture 
landscape-gardening, antiquities, literature, and 
politics, — and in all he was shallow, and ‘more 
often wrong than right. In the entire circle of his 
criticism there is not a single acute remark, and in 
art he only saw the qualities which were superficial 
and obvious. His talent was that of a lively but 
cynical narrator of gossip. 
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its side, and the features of the actor are 
hardly more his exclusive property than the 
fingers clasped together, and the thumbs 
pojnting upwards, and pressed one against 
the other. Reynolds mortified a lady who 
was proud of her hands, and who offered to 
sit for them, by telling her ‘that he would 
not give her so much trouble, as he com- 
monly painted the hands from his servants,’ 
but it is clear that he sketched them in 
from the original, and merely finished them 
from his aah. 

* How various he is!’ exclaimed Gains- 
borough, after oing the round of the por- 
traits by Reynolds at one of the Academy 
exhibitions. The larger the series the more 
conspicuous this feature of his genius be- 
comes. ‘In the collected works of no other 
painter,’ says Mr. Leslie in his ‘ Hand-book,’ 
‘ do we find so great a diversity of individu- 
al character illustrated by so great a variety 
of natural incident, or aided by such vari- 
ous and well-chosen effects of light and 
shadow, many entirely new to art, as, for 
instance, the partial shadows thrown by 
branches over whole-length figures.’ Like 
Raphael, he did not hesitate to aid his in- 
vention by adapting to his purposes the 
conceptions of his predecessors. The paris 


which he borrowed he improved, and he 
invariably set upon them the stamp of his 


individual genius. But the grand source 
of his inexhaustible fertility was his close 
observation of nature. He told the young 
men in his Discourses that they would 
abridge their labours if they used the great 
masters to acquire a taste for the grand and 
the beautiful — to learn to distinguish what 
was noblest in the world around them, and 
to reject the commonplace. With minds 
impregnated with the lofty standard they 
were then to investigate nature at first 
hand, or they could never represent it with 
fidelity, originality, and power. ‘The art,’ 
he said, ‘ of seeing nature is in reality the 
great object to which all our studies are 
directed.’ When young Lawrence called 
upon him with a specimen portrait in his 
hand, Reynolds turned to him with the re- 
mark, ‘You have been looking at the old 
masters, but my advice is this— study na- 
ture, study nature.’ He warned his hearers 
against relying upon recollection, however 
strong their impressions, for ‘ nature,’ he 
said, ‘is refined, subtle, and infinitely vari- 
ous beyond the retention of memory,’ 
Those who trusted to recollection became 
mannerists, which he defined to be a com- 
pendious mode of painting, as if according 
to a receipt, and which substituted an in- 
sipid, artificial monotony for the endless 





versatility of truth. He mentions in one of 
his letters that the celebrated Vernet was 
‘a perfect master of the character of wa- 
ter’ when he carried ‘ his palette and pen- 
cils to the water-side ;’ but growing care- 
less with years and fame, he lost the faculty 
and worked by a false and uniform pattern. 
Any model, in the opinion of Reynolds, 
was better than none. Guido was asked 
from whence he borrowed his idea of beauty. 
He sent for a common porter, and drew 
from him the lovely countenance of a Ma- 
donna. Sir Joshua quotes the anecdote, 
and insists that it is far preferable, in imi- 
tation of Guido, to have a model which 
requires correction than ‘to have nothing 
fixed to determine the idea.’ He would not 
dispense with the aid for an hour. ‘ Un- 
less,’ says Mason, ‘he was employed in re- 
touching some old master, he was never 
without a sitter, usually some beggar or 
poor child, because he always chose to have 
nature before his eyes. These beggars and 
children, which had been selected for their 
picturesqueness, were kept in a room below, 
and were called up during the intervals 
between his appointments. His scrutiny 
of nature was not confined to the hours in 
which he stood before his easel. His life- 
long practice is recorded in his description 
of the worthy aspirant in his Discourses: 
‘ He is equally vigilant, whether at home or 
abroad, in the streets or in the fields. He 
regards all nature with a view to his pro- 
fession, and combines her beauties or cor- 
rects her defects. He examines the coun- 
tenances of men under the influence of 
passion, and often catches the most pleasing 
hints from subjects of turbulence or de- 
formity. Even bad pictures themselves 
supply him with useful documents, and, as 
Leonardo da Vinci has observed, he im- 
proves upon the fanciful images that are 
sometimes seen in the fire, or are accident- 
ally sketched upon a coloured wall’ From 
these multiplied sources he enriched his 
mind with ideas which no imagination 
could have supplied. ‘Such habits of in- 
tercourse,’ he said, ‘ with nature, will create 
that variety which will prevent any one 
from prognosticating what manner of work 
the painter is likely to produce, which is 
the most disagreeable character an artist 
can have.’ He eschewed academic postures, 
and was careful to copy nature unadulter- 
ated and unconstrained. He let his models 
place themselves in the requisite attitudes, 
which were often, he said, superior to set 
arrangements by the hands of the painter. 
When with a free cast he had flung the 
drapery upon his lay-figure, he was cau- 
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tious of altering a single fold, ‘for fear of 
giving it inadvertently a forced form,’ and 
thought it‘ better to take the chance of 
another casual throw. He considered it 
‘a great matter to be watchful to take ad- 
vantage of accident,’ and he had a quick 
eye to detect and a quick hand to fix oc- 
casional felicities. A fine picture hung in 
his studio, which attracted the notice of a 
nobleman who was sitting for his portrait. 
‘He could not,’ says Reynolds,‘ keep from 
turning his eyes from me and fixing them 
on this picture in raptures, with such an 
expression in his countenanee as may be 
imagined from a man of his tender feelings. 
I snatched the moment, and drew him as he 
then appeared to me in profile, with as 
much of that expression of a pleasing mel- 
ancholy as my capacity enabled me to hit, 
off. When the picture was finished he 
liked it, and particularly for that expression, 
though I believe without reflecting on the 
occasion of it.’ A beggar child, who was 
his model, fell asleep with fatigue. Charmed 
with the look of innocence and repose, 
Reynolds caught up a fresh canvas and 
rapidly painted the head. The child turned 
in its slumbers, and he immediately sketched 
a second view of the head and converted 
the double portrait into the Babes in the 


Wood.* With his usual modesty he re- 


_ ** When,’ says Mr. Leslie, speaking of the great 
picture of the Marlborough family, ‘Lady Anne, a 
child of four, was brought into the room to sit, she 
drew back, and, without turning round, clung to 
the dress of her nurse, avin out, ‘I won’t be 
painted.” Sir Joshua sketched the attitude, and to 
account for the alarm of the child, introduced the 
elder sister in front of her holding a mask before 
her face. The incident is borrowed from an antique 
gem, but to Sir Joshua belongs the merit of the 
happy application of it. The combination of coin- 
cidences throws a doubt on the truth of the anec- 
dote. The Duke was a collector of antique gems, 
and holds a gem in his hand. To connect the 
groups, and give unity to the composition, Rey- 
nolds supposes the gir: with the mask to be acting 
over the little story she had seen upon a gem, and it 
is not probable that the circumstance had a two- 





pudiated the praise bestowed upon his tran- 
scripts of the realities presented to his 
eyes. To the commendations he received 
for the happy truthfulness in his portrait of 
Sharpe, the lawyer, he answered that there 
was no more merit ‘in making an exact 
copy of the attitude in which the old man 
sat than in copying from a ham, or any ob- 
ject of still life.’ Northcote justly adds that 
the merit was in perceiving the value of 
the attitude, and in representing it with 
such living force and ease.* His discrimina- 
tion was incessantly displayed in adopting 
attractive incidents, which were at once 
every-day occurrences and perfect novelties 
in art. His constant endeavour to strike 
out fresh conceptions and attain to fresh 
excellence, rendered the majority of his 
portraits in some degree experimental, and 
all could not be equally successful ; but no 
one can have looked at many of them and 
not sympathise with the enthusiastic lan- 
guage of Romney, who, when some of his 
friends thought to please him by running 
down Reynolds, exclaimed,‘ No, no, he is 
the greatest painter that ever lived, for I 
see an exquisite beauty in his pictures which 
I see in nature, but not in the works of any 
other painter.’ 

In our next Number we shall follow Rey- 
nolds to the end of his career, and show 
how completely unfounded are the charges 
which have been brought against him by 
Mr Cunningham. 





fold origin. The lovely mother and daughters in 
this fine picture are models of high-bred grace. 

*The portrait of Sharpe was painted in 1785. 
‘He is seated,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘in his square chair, 
with one hand restiog on the thigh, the other sup- 
ported by the table, as if listening to the statement 
of a case in consultation” Mr. Taylor gives a 
description of the expression,in the masterly por- 
trait of John Hunter, which belongs to the same 
year: ‘The anatomist sits with the head raised and 
abstracted eyes, as if following out some train of 
thought, closely linked and reaching far, till it can 
be fixed by the pen held in the relaxed hand’ 





The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have admit- 
ted Mr. Benjamin, late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Confederate States, without obliging 
him to eat his terms. They say they are com- 
pelled to accept him in exchange for Mr. Ed- 
win James, who was admitted in the same way 


to the New York Bar — an odd compliment to 
Mr. Benjamin — but there seems little doubt 
his admission was smoothed by the strong con- 
federate sympathies of the Rnglish Bar. — Spec- 
tator. 





TO ESTHER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 


TO ESTHER. 


Tue first time that I ever knew you, was 
at Rome one winter’s evening. I had walked 
through the silent streets — I see them now 
— dark with black shadows, lighted by the 
blazing stars overhead and by the lamps 
dimly flickering before the shrines at street 
corners. After crossing the Spanish-place 
I remember turning into a narrow alley and 
coming presently to a great black archway, 
which led to a glimmering court. A figure 
of the Virgin stood with outstretched arms 
above the door of your house, and the light 
burning at her feet dimly played upon the 
stone, worn and stained, of which the walls 
were built. Through the archway came a 
glimpse of the night sky above the court- 
yard, shining wonderfully with splendid 
stars; and I also caught the plashing sound 
of a fountain flowing in the darkness. I 
groped my way up the broad stone stair- 
case, only lighted by the friendly star-shine, 
stumbling and knocking my shins against 
those ancient steps, up which two centuries 
of men and women had clambered ; and at 
last, ringing at a curtained door, I found 
myself in a hall, and presently ushered 
through a dining-room, where the cloth was 
laid, and announced at the drawing-room 
door as Smith. 

It was a long room with many windows, 
and cabinets and tables along the wall, with 
a tallearved mantel-piece, at which you were 
standing, and a Pompeian lamp burning on 
a table near you. Would you care to hear 
what manner of woman I saw; what im- 
pression I got from. you as we met for, the 
first time together? In after-days, light, 
mood, cireumstanee, may modify this first 
image more or less, but the germ of life is 
in it — the identical presence — and I fancy 
it is rarely improved by Keeping, by paint- 
ing up, with love, or dislike, or long use, or 
weariness, as the case may be. Be this as 
it may, I think I knew you as well after the 
first five minutes’ acquaintance as I do now. 
I saw an ugly woman, whose looks I liked 


somehow ; thick brows, sallow face, a tall. 


and straight-made figure, honest eyes that 
had no particular merit besides, dark hair, 
and a pleasant, cordial smile. And some- 
how, as I looked at you and heard you talk, 
I seemed to be aware of a frank spirit, un- 
certain, blind, wayward, tender, under this 
somewhat stern exterior; and so, I repeat, 
I liked you, and, making a bow, I said I was 
afraid I was before my time. 





his,” you said. “Mr Halbert is coming, 
and he, too, is often late;” and so we went 
on talking for about ten minutes. 

Yours is a kindly manner, a sad-toned 
voice; I know not if your life has been a 
happy one; you are well disposed towards 
every soul you come across ; you love to be 
loved, and try with a sweet artless art to 
win and charn: over each man or woman 
that you meet. I saw that you liked me, 
that you felt at your ease with me, that you 
held me not quite your equal, and might 
perhaps laugh at, as well as with me. But 
I did not care. My aim in life, heaven 
knows, has not been to domineer, to lay 
down the law, and triumph over others, 
least of all over those I like. 

The colonel arrived presently, with his 
white hair trimly brushed and his white 
neckcloth neatly tied. He greeted me with 
great friendliness and cordiality. You have 
got his charm of manner; but with you, my 
dear, it is not manner only, for there is loy- 
alty and heartiness shining in your face, and 
sincerity ringing in every tone of your voice. 
All this you must have inherited from your 
mother, if such things are an inheritance. 
As tor the colonel, your father, if I mistake 
not, he is a little shrivelled-up old gentle- 
man, with a machine inside to keep him go- 
ing, and outside a well-cut coat and a well- 
bred air and knowledge of the world, to 
get on through life with. Nota very large 
capital to go 7. However this is not 
the way to speak to a young lady about her 
father ; and besides it is you, and not he, 
in whom I take the interest which prompts 
these maudlin pages. 

Mr. Halbert and little Latham, the artist, 
were the only other guests. You did not 
look round when Halbert was announced, 
but went on speaking to Latham, with a 
strange flush in your face; until Halbert 
had, with great empressement, made his way 
through the chairs and tables, and had greet- 
ed, rather than been greeted by, you, as I 
and Latham were. 

So thinks I to myself, concerning certain 
vague notions I had already begun to en- 
tertain, I am rather Jate in the field, and 
the city is taken and has already hoisted 
the conqueror’s colors. Perhaps those red 
flags might have been mine had I come a 
little sooner; who knows? “ De tout law 
rier un poison est l’essence,” says the French- 
man; and my brows may be as well un- 
wreathed. ' 

“] came up stairs with the dinner,” Mr. 
Halbert was saying. “It reassured me as 
to my punctuality. I rather pique myself 


“Tm afraid it is my father who is after | on my punctuality, colonel.” 
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“ And I’m afraid I have been accusing 
you of being always late,” you said, as if it 
were a confession.” 

“Have you thought so, Miss Olliver ? ” 
cried Halbert. 

“ Dinner, sir,” said Baker, opening the 
door. 

All dinner-time Halbert, who has very 
high spirits, talked and laughed without 
ceasing. You, too, laughed, listened, looked 
very happy, and got up with a smile at last, 
leaving us to drink our wine. The colonel 
presently proposed cigars. 

“In that case I shall go and talk to your 
daughter in the drawing-room,” Halbert 
said. “I’m promised to Lady Parker’s to- 
night ; it would never do to go there smell- 
ing all over of smoke. I must be off in 
half an hour,” he added, looking at his 
watch. 

J, too, had been asked, and was rather 
surprised that he should be in such a des- 
perate hurry to get there. Talking to Miss 
Olliver in the next room, I could very well 
understand ; but leaving her to rush off to 
Lady Parker’s immediately, did not accord 
with the little theories I had been laying 
down. Could Ihave been mistaken? In 
this case it seemed to me this would be the 
very woman to suit me—(you see I am 
speaking without any reserve, and simply 
describing the abrupt little events as they 
occurred) — and I thought, who knows that 
there may not be a chance for me yet? 
But, by the time my cigar had crumbled 
into smoke and ashes, it struck me that my 
little castle had also wreathed away and 
vanished. Going into the drawing-room, 
where the lamps were swinging in the dim- 
ness, and the night without streaming in 
through the uncurtained windows, we found 
you in your white dress; sitting alone at 
one of them. Mr. Halbert was gone, you 
said ; he went out by the otherdoor. And 
then you were silent again, staring out at 
the stars with dreamy eyes. The colonel 
rang for tea, and chirped away very pleas- 
antly to Latham by the fire. I looked at 
you now and then, and could not help sur- 
prising your thoughts somehow, and know- 
ing that I had not been mistaken after all. 
There you sat, making simple schemes of 
future happiness ; you could not, would not, 
look beyond the present. You were very 
calm, happy, full of peaceful reliance. 
Your world was alight with shining stars, 
great big shining meteors, all flaring up as 
they usually do before going out with a 
splutter at the end of the entertainment. 

eople who are in love I have always found 
very much alike; and now, having settled 
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that you belonged to that crack-brained com- 
munity, it was not difficult to guess at what 
was going on. in your mind. 

I, too, as I have said, had been favoured 
with a card for Lady Parker’s rout; and as 
you were so absent and ill-inclined to talk, 
and the colonel was anxious to go off and 
play whist at his club, I thought I might as 
well follow in Halbert’s traces, and gratify 
any little curiosity I might feel as to his be- 
haviour and way of going on in your ab- 
sence. I found that Latham ‘was also going 
to her ladyship’s. As we went down stairs 
together Latham said, “ It was too bad of 
Halbert to break up the party and go off 
at that absurd hour. I didn’t say I was go- 
ing, because I thought his rudeness might 
strike them.” 

“ But surely,” said I, “ Mr. Halbert seems 
at home there, and may come and go as he 
likes. Latham shrugged his shoulders. “I 
like the girl; I hope she is not taken in by 
him. He has been very thick all the win- 
ter in other quarters. Lady Parker's niece, 
Lady Fanny Fareham, was going to marry 
him, they said; but I know very little of 
him. He is much too great a swell to be 
on intimate terms with a disreputable little 
painter like myself. What a night it is!” 
As he spoke we came out into the street 
again, our shadows falling on the stones; 
the Virgin overhead still watching, the 
lamp burning faithfully, the solemn night 
waning on. Lady Parker had lodgings in 
the Corso. I felt almost ashamed of step- 

ing from the great entertainment without 
into the close racketing little tea-party that 
was clattering on within. We came in, in 
the middle of a jangling tune, the company 
spinning round and round. Halbert, twwirl- . 
ing like a Dervish, was almost the first per- ° 
son I saw; he was flushed, and looked ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and his tall shoulders 
overtopped most of the other heads. As I 
watched him I thought with great compla- 
cency that if any woman cared for me, it 
would not be for my looks. No! no! what 
are mere — looks compared. to those 
mental qualities which, &c. &c. Presently, 
not feeling quite easy in my mind about 
these said mental qualities, I again observed 
that it was still better to be liked for one’s 
self than for one’s mental qualities; by 
which time I turned my attention once 
more to Mr. Halbert. The youth was de- 
voting himself most assiduously to a very 
beautiful, oldish young lady, in a green 
gauzy dress; and I now, with a mixture of 
satisfaction and vexation, recognized the 
very same looks and tones which had _mis- 
led me at dinner. 
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Tleft him still at it and walked home, 
wondering at the great law of natural 
equality which seems to level all mankind 
to one standard, notwithstanding all those 
artificial ones which we ourselves have 
raised. Here was a successful youth, with 
good looks and good wits and position and 
fortune ; and here was I, certainly no won- 
der, insignificant, and plain, and poor, and 
of commonplace intelligence, and as well 
satisfied with my own possessions, such as 
they were, as he, Halbert, could be with 
the treasures a prodigal fortune had show- 
ered upon him. Here was I, judging him, 
and taking his measure as accurately as he 
could take mine, were it worth his while to 
do so. Here was I, walking home under 
the stars, while he was flirting and whisper- 
ing with Lady Fanny, and both our nights 
sped on. Constellations sinking slowly, the 
day approaching through the awful realms 
of space, hours waning, life going by for us 
both alike : both of us men waiting together 
amidst these awful surroundings. 


You and I met often after this first meet- 
ing — in churches where tapers were light- 
ing and heavy censers swinging — on the 
Pincio, in the narrow, deep-coloured streets : 
it was not always chance only which brought 
me so constantly into your presence. You 
yourself were the chance, at least, and I the 
blind follower of fortune. 

All round about Rome there are ancient 
gardens lying basking in the sun. Gardens 
and villas built long since by dead cardi- 
na's and popes; terraces, with glinting 
shadows, with honeysuckle clambering in 
desolate luxuriance; roses flowering and 
fading and falling in showers on the path- 
ways ; and terraces and marble steps yel- 
low with age. Lonely fountains piash in 
their basins, statues of fawns and slender 
nymphs stand out against the solemn hori- 
zon of blue hills and crimson-streaked sky ; 
of cypress-trees and cedars, with the sun- 
set showing through their stems. At home, 
I lead a very busy, anxious life : the beauty 
and peace of’ these Italian villas fill me with 
inexpressible satisfaction and gratitude to- 
wards those mouldering pontiffs, whose mag- 
nificent liberality has secured such placid 
resting-places for generations of weary men. 
Taking a long walk out of Rome one day, 
I came to the gates of one of these gardens. 
I remember seeing a carriage waiting in the 
shade of some cedar-trees ; hard by, horses 
with drooping heads, and servants smoking 
as they waited. This was no uncommon 
sight; the English are for ever on their 
rounds; but somehow, I thought I recog- 





nized one of the men, and instead of pass- 
ing by, as had been my intention, I turned 
in at the half-opened gate, which the an- 
gels with the flaming swords had left un- 
guarded and unlocked for once, and, after 
a few minutes’ walk, I came upon the Eve 
I looked for. 

You were sitting on some time-worn 
steps; you wore a green silk dress, and 
your brown hair, with the red tints in it, 
was all ablaze with the light. You looked 
very unhappy, I thought: got up with an 
effort, and smiled a pitiful smile. 

“ Are you come here for a little quiet ?” 
Iasked. “I am not going to disturb you.” 

“T came here for pleasure, not quiet,” 
you said, “with papa and some friends. I 
was tired, so they walked on and left me.” 

“That is the way with one’s friends,” 
said I. “Who are the culprits, Miss Olli- 
ver?” 

“T am the only culprit,” you said, grimly. 
“Lady Fanny and Mr. Halbert came with 
us to-day. Look, there they are at the end 
of that alley.” 

And as you spoke, you raised one hand 
and pointed, and I made up my mind. It 
was a very long alley. The figures in the 
distance were advancing very slowly. When 
they reach that little temple, thought I, I 
will tell her what I think. 

This was by no means so sudden a deter- 
mination as it may appear to you, reading 
over these pages. It seems a singular rea- 
son to give; but I really think it was your 
hopeless fancy for that rosy youth which 
touched me and interested me so. I know 
I used to carry home sad words, spoken not 
to me, and glances that thrilled me with 
love, pity, and sympathy. What I said was, 
as you know, very simple and to the pur- 
pose. I knew quite well your fancy was 
elsewhere; mine was with you, perhaps as 
hopelessly placed. I didn’t exactly see 
what good this confession was to do either 
of us, only, there I was, ready to spend my 
life at your service. 

When I had spoken there was a silent 
moment, and then you glowed up— your 
eyes melted, your mouth quivered. “ Oh, 
what can I say? Oh, I amsolonely. Oh, 
I have not one friend in the world; and 
now, suddenly, a helping hand is held out, 
and I can’t—I can’t push it away. Oh, 
don’t despise. Oh, forgive me.” 

Despise ! scorn! . Poor child! 


I only liked you the more for your plaintive 
appeal ; though I wondered at it. 

“ Take your time,” I said; “I can wait, 
and I shall not fly away. Call me when 
you want me; send me away when I weary 
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ow. Here is your father ; shall I speak to 
him? But no. Remember there is no sin- 
gle link between us, except what you your- 
self hold in your own hands. 

Here your father and Halbert and Lady 
Fanny came up. “ Well, Esther, are you 
rested ?” says the colonel cheerfully. “Why, 
how do you do (tome) ? What have you 
been talking about so busily ? ” 

You did not answer, but fixed your eyes 
on your father’s face. I said something; I 
forget what. Halbert, looking interested, 
turned from one to the other. Lady Fanny, 
who held a fragrant heap of roses, shook a 
few petals to the ground, where they lay 
glowing after we had all walked away. 

If you remember, I did not go near you 
for a day or two after this. But I wrote 
you a letter, in which I repeated that you 
were entirely free to use me as you liked: 
marry me — make a friend of me —I was 
in your hands. One day, at last, I called; 
and I shall never forget the sweetness and 
friendly gratefulness with which you re- 
ceived me. A solitary man, dying of lone- 
ly thirst, you meet’ me smiling with a cup 
of sparkling water: a weary watcher 
through the night—suddenly I see the 
dawn streaking the bright horizon. Those 
were very pleasant times. I remember 
now, one afternoon in early spring, open 
windows, sounds coming in from the city, 
the drone of the pfifferari buzzing drowsily 
in the sultry streets. You sat at you? win- 
dow in some light-colored dress, laughing 
now and then, and talking your tender lit- 
tle talk. The colonel, from behind The 
Times, joined in now and again: the pleas- 
ant halt-hours slid by. We were still bask- 
ing there, when Halbert was announced, 
and came in, looking very tall and hand- 
some. The bagpipes droned on, the flies 
sailed in and out on the sunshine: you still 
sat tranquilly at the open casement; but 
somehow the golden atmosphere of the hour 
was gone. Sons smiles were gone; your 
words were silenced ; and that happy little 
hour was over for ever. 

When I got up to come away Halbert 
rose too: he came downstairs with me, and 
suddenly looking me full in the face said, 
“ When is it to be?” 

* “You know much more about it than I 
do,” I answered. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are not 
very much smitten with Miss Esther?” 
said he. 

“ Certainly I am,” said I; “I should be 
ready enough to marry her, if that is what 
you mean. I daresay I sha’n’t get her. 


T have ever known. You are too young, 
Mr. Halbert, to understand and feel her 
worth. Don’t be offended,” I added, seeing 
him flush up. “ You young fellows can’t 
be expected to see with the same eyes as we 
old ones. You will think as I do in another 
ten years.” 

“ How do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Tsn’t it the way with all of us?” said I; 
“we begin by liking universally ; as we go 
on we pick and choose, and weary of things 
which had only the charm of novelty to re- 
commend them; only as our life narrows 
we cling more and more to the good things 
which remain, and feel their value ten times 
more keenly. And surely a sweet, honest- 
hearted young woman like Esther Olliver is 
a good thing.” 

She is very nice,” Halbert said, “ She 
has such good manners. I have had more 
experience than you give me credit for, and 
I am very much of your way of thinking. 
They say that old courtly colonel. is dread- 
fully harsh to her— wants to marry her, 
and get her off his hands. I assure you you 
have a very good chance.” 

“ T mistrust that old colonel,” said I, dic- 
tatorially ; “as I trust his daughter. Some- 
how she and I chime in tune together;” 
and, as I spoke, I began to understand why 
you once said wofully, that you had not one 
friend in the world ; and my thoughts wan- 
dered away to the garden where I had 
found you waiting on the steps of the ter- 
race. 

“What do you say to the ‘ Elisire 
d’Amore’ Lady Fanny and I have been 
performing lately ?” Halbert was saying, 
meanwhile, very confidentially. “ Some- 
times I cannot help fancying that the colonel 
wants to take a part in the performance, 
and a cracked old tenor part, too. In that 
caseI shall cry off, and give up my engage- 
ments.” And then, nodding good-by, he 
left me. 

I met him again in the Babuino a day or 
two after. He came straight up to me, say- 
ing, “Going to the Ollivers’, eh? Will 
you take a message for me, and tell the col- 
onel I mean to look in there this evening? 
That old fox the colonel — you have heard 
that he is actually going to marry Lady 
Fanny. She told me so herself, yester- 
day.” 

x I think her choice is a prudent one,” I 
answered, somewhat surprised. “I sup- 
pose Colonel Olliver is three times as rich 
as yourself? You must expect a woman of 
thirty to be prudent. I am not fond of that 
virtue in very young people, but it is not un- 














She is to me the most sympathetic woman 


becoming with years.” 
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Halbert flushed up. “I suppose from that 
ou mean she was very near marrying me. 
‘m not sorry she has taken up with the 

colonel after all. You see, my mother was 
always writing, and my sisters at home; 
and they used to tell me . . . and I myself 
thought she , you know what I mean. 
But, of course, they have been reassured on 
that point.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, in a 
great panic, “that you would marry any 
— who happened to fall in love with 

ou ” 

“I don’t know what I might have done a 
year ago,” said he, laughing ; “ but just now, 
you see, I have had a warning, and besides 
it is my turn to make the advances.” 

I was immensely relieved at this, for I 
didn’t know what Sion not going to say. 

Here, as we turned a street corner, we 
came upon a black-robed monk, standing, 
veiled and motionless, with a skull in one 
bony hand. This cheerful object changed 
the current of our talk, and we parted pres- 
ently at a fountain. Women with black 
twists of hair were standing round about, 
waiting in grand, careless attitudes, while 
the limpid water flowed. 

When I reached your door, I found the 
carriage waiting, and you and your father 
under the archway. “ Come with us,” said 
he, and I gladly accepted. And so we 
drove out at one of the gates of the city, 
out into the Campagna, over which melting 
waves of colour were rolling. Here and 
there we passed ancient ruins crumbling in 
the sun; the roadsides streamed with col- 
our and fragrance from violets and ane- 
mones and sweet-smelling flowers. After 
some time we came suddenly to some green 
hills, and leaving the carriage climbed up 
the sides. Then we found ourselves look- 
ing down into a green glowing valley, with 
an intense heaven above all melting into 
light. You, with a little transient gasp of 
happiness, fell down kneeling in the grass. 
I shall always see the picture I had before 
me then — the light figure against the bright 
green, the black hat, and long falling feath- 
er; the eager face looking out at the world. 





May it be tor evergreen and pleasant to you | 


as it was then, O eager face! 

As we were parting in the twilight, I sud- 
denly remembered to give Halbert’s mes- 
sage. It did not greatly affect your father ; 
but how was it? Was it because I knew 
you so well that I instinctively guessed you 
were moved by it? When I shook hands 
with you and said good-night, your hand 
trembled in mine. 





“Won't you look in too?” said the 
colonel. 

But I shook my head. “ Not to-night — 
no, thank you.” And so we parted. 

My lodgings were in the Gregoriana ; the 
windows looked out over gardens and cu- 

las; from one of them I could see the 

incio. From that one, next morning, as [ 
sat drinking my coffee, I suddenly saw you, 
walking slowly along by the parapet, with 
your dog running by your side. You went 
to one of those outlying terraces which 
flank the road, and leaning over the stone- 
work looked out at the great panorama ly- 
ing at your feet : — Rome, with her purple 
mantle of mist, regally spreading, her tow- 
ers, her domes, and great St. Peter’s rising 
over the house-tops, her seven hills changing 
and deepening with noblest colour, her gold- 
en crown of sunlight streaming and melting 
with the mist. Somehow I, too, saw all this 
presently when I reached the place where 
you were still standing. 

And now I have almost come to the end 
of my story, that is, of those few days of 
my life of which you, Esther, were the sto- 
ry. You stood there ee and I has- 
tened towards you, and fate ({ fancied you 
were my Fate) went on its course quite un- 
moved by my hopes or your fears. I thought 
that you looked almost handsome for once. 
You certainly seemed more happy. Your 
fa > flushed and faded, your eyes brightened 
and darkened. As you turned and saw me, 
a radiant quiver, a piteous smile, came to 
greet me somewhat strangely. You seemed 
wying to speak, but the words died away 
on your lips — to keep silence, at least, but 
the faltering accents broke forth. 

“What is it, my dear?” said I at last, 
with a queer sinking of the heart, and I 
held out my band. 

You caught it softly between both yours. 
“ Oh!” you said, with sparkling eyes, “ I am 
a mean, wretched girl — oh! don’t think too 
ill of me. He, Mr. Halbert, came to see 
me last night, and—and, he says.... 
Oh! I don’t deserve it. Oh! forgive me, 
for I am so happy;” and you burst into 
tears. “You have been so good to me,” 
you whispered on. “I hardly know how 
good. He says he only thought of me when 
you spoke of me to him, when— when 
he saw you did not dislike me. I am be- 
having shamefully — yes, shamefully, but it 
is because I know you are too kind not to 
forgive — not to forgive. What can I do? 
You know how it has always been. You 
don’t know what it would be to marry one 
person caring for another. Ah! you don’t 
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know what it would be to have it otherwise 
than as it is” (this clasping your hands). 
“But you don’t ask it. Ah! forgive me, 
and say you don’t ask it.” Then standing 
straight and looking down with a certain 
sweet dignity, you went on — “ Heaven has 
sent me a great and unexpected happiness, 
but there is, indeed a bitter, bitter cup to 
drink as well. Though I throw you over, 
though I behave so selfishl y, don’t think that 
I am utterly conscieneeless, that I do not 
suffer a cruel pang indeed; when I think 
how you must look at me, when I remember 
what return I am making for all your for- 


bearance and generosity. When I think of 
myself, I am ashamed and humiliated; when 
I think of him ” Here you suddenly 
broke off, and turned away your face. 

Ah me! turned away your face for ever 
from me. The morning mists faded away; 
the mid-day sun streamed over hills and 
towers and valley. The bell of the Trinita 
hard by began to toll. 

I said, “ Good by, and heaven keep you, 
my dear. I would not have had you do 
otherwise.” And so I went back .to my 
lodging. 











NEMESIS. 


THERE’s a funeral shadow lying 
Athwart Europe far and wide ; 
Drifts and scuds of terror flying, 
Fierce and fast, on every side. 
Over Germany they darken, 
Over Italy they gloom ; a) 
Sea-girt England’s hushed to hearken 
For the trumpet of the doom. 


What is it, this black terror ? 
Is’t but the cloud of war, 
By some pernicious error 
Drawn near, from seeming far ¢ ' 
No, ’tis a deeper dark’ning 
Than e’en war’s-cloud can spread ; 
And the Voice for which we’re heark’ning, 
Thrills with more than battle’s dread. 


There’s a lustre as of lightning 
Hid in the war-cloud’s breast : 
There strikes an upward bright’ning 
From an arméd nation’s breast. 
There is music in war’s voices — 
Stern music though it be — 
When down-trod Right rejoices 
Might has ris’n to set her free. 


But in this cloud no lifting 
Of thejheavy pall we trace : 
Light breaketh through no rifting 
Of this veil on Europe’s face. 
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No exultation blendeth 

With this low mourning moan 
Of Freedom as she bendeth 

Her face aside to groan. 


Tis Nemesis — dark angel 
That follows on ill-deeds, 
And writes her stern evangel 
In the fate of crowns and creeds — 
’Tis Nemesis, that mouldeth 
This shadow dense and deep, 
From the wings that she unfoldeth 
With long and lingering sweep. 


’Tis Nemesis that speaketh 

In the thunder of these clouds, — 
The Nemesis that wreaketh 

Kings’ wrongs on guiltless crowds. 
’Tis Nemesis preparing 

Bloody crop from evil seed, — 
The Nemesis, ne’er sparing 

Ill-doer, or ill-deed. ‘ 


So England naught rejoices, 
In the view of god-less fight ; 
Has no well-wishing voices, 
Where none are in the right. 
Sees not Freedom’s angel springing 
From the blood that shall be shed ; 
Only Nemesis, slow winging 
O’er her due track, strewa with dead! 
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FATHER 
From The Pall Mall Gazette. 


FATHER PROUT.* 


Many of our readers must have remarked, 
passingin and out the reading-room of Galig- 
nani’s Library of late years, a figure singu- 
lar enough to attract a glance of curiosity 
even in Paris. The figure we mean was 
that of a little elderly man with an intel- 
lectual head, and whose keen bluish eyes 
had a queer way of looking up sharply 
over the rims of his spectacles. His garb 
was ecclesiastical in its general character, 
but, above all, was the garb of one very lit- 
tle carefal of appearances; for if his shirt 
happened to be white it seldom boasted but- 
tons, and there were many days when both 
whiteness and buttons were wanting to it. 


The manner of this little figure, too, was as 


uaint and interesting as his appearance. 

f you knew him, he saluted you with some 
quaint caustic hit of badinage, all the richer 
for a touch of brogue which had long ceased 
to be provincial and gave only a fine tinge 
of nationality that suited the speaker’s hu- 
mour. He would make some half-droll in- 


quiry, tell some droll anecdote, not improba- 
bly garnished with a bit of classic parsley 
in the form of a quotation irom Horace, 
and then, as likely as not, would dart off, 


sticking his hands in his coat pockets, with- 
out saluting either yourself or the compan- 
ion whom you had introduced to him. In 
the afternoon our little man of the good 
head and the keen eyes was at his desk on 
:a ground-floor in the Rue des Moulins (not 
far from where the Jacobin Club used to 
meet) redacting the news and gossip of 
‘Paris that day into a letter, easy, pithy, sen- 
sible, with adash of mockery and scholar- 
ship about it just enough to make it dis- 
tinctive and unique. The letter over, he 
-strolled out, holding a favourite white dog 
in a string, to dine in the Palais Royal and 
-smoke a cigar in a café afverwards, and so 
wind up the day. There was in all he said 
and wrote and did meanwhile a certain im- 
press of character, a certain cachet d’original- 
wté, which set him apart from the common 
run even of clevermen. And indeed Fran- 
cis Mahony, commonly called Father Prout, 
was no common man either in genius or ex- 
pression. Many elements met 1n him, as in 
a mayonnaise, to make a piquant mixture. 
He was a Jesuit and a humorist; a priest 
and a Bohemian ; a scholar and a journalist ; 
a wag and a song writer ; a Cork man famil- 
iar to everybody in Rome ; a Roman Catho- 


* Francis Mahony, known as Father Prout, died 
on the 19th May, in a Monastery in Paris. 
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lic ecclesiastic well known in the convivial 
clubs of London. The Sacred College knew 
all about him, and he bandied innumerable 
repartees with Douglas Jerrold. Such a 
|man ought not to pass away, even were he 
not acelebrated man, without some estimate 
being attempted of what he did in the world. 
The very variety and many-sidedness of 
Father Prout’s life make it difficult to fix all 
(its details, much less to fix them in their 
| proper chronological order. He belonged 
|to a respectable and substantial family in 
| Cork, many of whom lie under the spire of 
| Shandon, whose bells he has celebrated in 
| the happiest of his lyrics, and was born early 
\in the century. He was educated for the 
| priesthood by the Jesuits, chiefly in France. 
|He was at their seminaries of St. Acheul 
| and Mont Rouge, and under, the priests in 
the Rue de Sévres. ‘That his talents were 
| early remarked we know from a book pub- 
\lished by a great enemy of the Order in 
1826. In this work, “ Les Jésuites Moder- 
nes,” where sketches are given of many 
notable Jesuits old and young of that day, 
a paragraph is devoted to “ O’Mahoni, né en 
Irlande.” It contains one passage which 
used to amuse poor Prout to the last, by its 
absurdity as a prediction of his career. “ Le 
jeune O’Mahoni,” says the writer, ‘* devien- 
dra plus insensible, et plus cruel encore, que 
les inquisiteurs les plus endurcis de Sarra- 
| gosseet de Valence.” The notion of an in- 
| quisitor smoking in the cigar divan, or tak- 
ing an oyster in the Strand, tickled his fancy 
hugely, and he wrote himself down in an au- 
tograph before us,—‘“ Frank Mahony de 
Saragosse.” The Order of Jesushas hatched 
many an egg— Voltaire for one —the 
chick from which was by no means a bird 
to itstaste. Frank Mahony proved another 
of those eggs. But he always acknowledged 
his literary obligations to them, and repaid 
them in the excellent essay on “ Literature 
and the Jesuits,” reprinted from Fraser’s 
Magazine in his “ Reliques of Father Prout.” 
“Where did you get your wonderful famil- 
iarity with Latin?” a friend asked him. 
“From the Jesuits,” he said, “where we 
live in an element of it.” But though 
Mahony went through his course in France 
and at Rome, and became priest, and served 
in different places, — Switzerland and (we 
believe) Ireland included, — Nature had in- 
tended him—as she intended the priest 
Erasmus —for a man of letters. The irre- 
sistible gravitation with which the press 
draws to it, in its head-quarters of London, 
the men, however diverse, whom it requires, 
from all scenes and regions of life is a strik- 
ing phenomenon both morally and _pictu- 
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FATHER 


resquely. He may be a Scotch schoolmaster, 
or a midshipman on the South American sta- 
tion, or a siudent of the Propaganda, or an 
officer in a West India regiment, or a Man- 
chester bagman — the great power will have 
him, if he be due to her, some day. So 
Frank Mahony obeyed the law, and while 
still a young min — in 1834 — was enrolled 
among the Fraserians. They formed a 
brilliant group, and are sketched to the life, 
by the pencil of Maclise, in the second edi- 
tion of the “ Prout Reliques” (1860). A 
vigorous Cork man, Dr. Maginn, full of wit 
and literature and pugnacity, presides. 
The grey hairs of Coleridge are seen near 
the classic face of Lockhart. Frank Maho- 
ny is one of the juniors there, as Thackeray 
himself was, and the quick expression of 
Mahony’s Irish lineaments and eye still 
lived in them in his old age. The scene 
has its permanent interest in our literature, 
for recollections of such scenes and of that 
period were among the constituent elements 
of “ Pendennis.” 

Mahony brought to that company talents 
and attainments not indeed equal to those 
of the highest men there, but far above 
those of some of them, and such as at any 
time must have made him distinguished. 
He had vivacious fanciful wit of the ese Hi- 
bernian kind, somewhat extravagant occa- 
sionally, so that an epigram here and there 
suggests to you a potato with a sprinkle of 
Attic salt on it, but still brilliant and col- 
oured with poetry, as wit like the Theodore 
Hook kind so rarely is. He had a pleasar.t 
lyrical vein akin to this; and a clever vola- 
tile shrewdness, very real in substance, how- 
ever apparently light from its agility of 
movement. His continental experience had 
added modern languages to his classical 
learning, and given him a taste for multi- 
farious translation, for pouring poetic 
thought backwards and forwards from old 
vessels into new — from ancient amphora 
into modern cask, from modern cask into 
ancient amphora. ‘To give effect to these 
various gifts, he bethought himself — an ex- 
cellent idea — of embodying and personify- 
ing them in a dramatic or artistic figure. 
His choice of such a figure was naturall 
determined by his birth and education. He 
became “ Father Prout,” parish priest of 
Watergrasshill, not far from Cork; and the 
account he gives of this imaginary personage 
is highly characteristic of his opinions. 
“He was one of that race of priests now 
unfortunately extinct, or very nearly so, 
like the old breed of wolf-dogs in the island : 
I allude to those of his order who were edu- 
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cated abroad before the French Revolution, 
and had imbibed from associating with the 
polished and high-bred clergy of the old 
Gallican Church a loftier range of thought 
and a superior delicacy of sentiment.” The 
pastor of Watergrasshill is a scholar of 
course; Mahony could not bear a half-let- 
tered clergy like — extremes meet — those 
of Scotland or of Maynooth. Accordingly, 
he could fairly attribute to Father Prout all 
the essays, rich with various reading, in 
which he poured out the hoards of his own 
youth, and all the translations which made 
so pleasant a part of the same series. These 
“Reliques of Father Prout” were com- 
menced in Fraser’s Magazine in the spring of 
1834 ; collected into volumes in 1836; and 
reprinted with additions in 1860. They 
form light reading ‘of the very best kind, 
and quite unlike much of the trash, equally 
destitute of real thought or of literature, 
which has been popular since. It is not 


only that the fun is mingled with learning, 


but the learning is mingled with fun; and 
the “Rogueries of Tom Moore,” with all 
its license of comedy, is scarcely more amus- 
ing than the “ Literature and the Jesuits,” 
which: is, nevertheless, an admirable sum- 
mary of the claims of the Order on that 
ground. There is genuine humour in the 
Father’s pretending that Moore had stolen 
his “ Lesbia hath a beaming eye” from “an 
old Latin song of my own which I made 
when a boy, smitten with the charms of an 
Irish milkmaid who. crossed by the hedge- 
school occasionally, and who used to distract 
my attention from Corderius and Erasmi 
Colloquia” — an assertion which he backs 
up by such instances of plagarism as the 
following : 


Lesbia vestes auro graves 
Fert et gemmis juxta normam, 
Gratis sed eheu! suaves 
Cinctam reliquére formam. 


Lesbia hatha robe of gold, 

But all so tight the nymph had laced it, 
Not a charm in beauty’s mould 

Presumes to stay where Nature placed it. 


But even playfulnesses like this help to 
keep an interest in Latin alive ; while in 
the graver pages of “Literature and the 
Jesuits ” there is serious power in the alcaics 
devoted to Loyola: 


Tellus gigantis sentit iter; simul 
Idola nutant, fana ruunt, micat 
Christi triumphrntis tropheum, 
Cruxque novos numerat clientes. 
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Videre gentes Xaverii jubar 
Igni corusco nubila dividens : 
Coepitque mirans Christianos 
Per medios fluitare Ganges. 
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by the authorities, he certainly ceased man 
years ago to do clerical duty. But he still 
treated his Church, and his own relation to 
it, as questions to be handled with serious 
? ' respect — never in the tone which detached 
Horace, of whom there is something more | clergymen, like Churchill, in our own Estab- 
than an imitation here, though original lishment have sometimes not hesitated to 
power is present likewise, was at all times assume. When Thackeray once began to 
a prime favourite with Prout. He loved | salk of St. Paul, Mahony expressed a hope 
him as a Scotchm:n loves Burns, as a Par-| that he did not mean to lecture on him as 
isian loves Béranger; and long after the | one of the humorists. And when a very 
Fraser days he delighted to quote from | gitferent man took some liberties with his 
him, and to pun upon him. He could not, | cloth, he put him down with a peremptory 
in a political article, speak of Talleyrand and fervid sarcasm, which he well knew 
——e. through the saloons of Napoleon, how to use, and declined ever again to meet 
meditating his overthrow, without citing — | him or receive his apologies. He was a 
thorough humorist in character as in intel- 
lect, and even excessive in his departure 
from anything like conventional manners. 
But he was too good a gentleman, and too 
and on such occasions, if you happened te sound a thinker to tolerate any violation of 
meet him in the street, he would say, “ Did you | what was essentially sacred in the decorum 
see the this afternoon? Every man j of life. Nay,those who saw him as lately as 
with a tincture of Horace in him must roar | we did will remember a kind of tender refer- 
at that!” ence to subjects previously kept in the back- 
The “ Rogueries of Tom Moore ” contains | ground, which had not been observed before, 
the delightful song the “ Bells of Shandon,” ; and which seemed. to indicate,that the Shan- 
which has a real vein of tenderness in it, | don bells had left other than lyrical echoes 
and which Mahony used tosing himself not | in his soul. He remained, however, funda- 
without feeling. Those bells rang, too, at mentally scholar—not priest; and much 
the christening of Captain Shandon, of} as he could admire the old Jesuits and the 
“ Pendennis,” who evidently derived his | old Church, it was his fixed opinion that in 
name from them. Of the translations, | intellect and learning, equally, both were 
which form so large a part of the “ Reliques,” now on the decline. 
one of the best is that of the “ Grenier” of| For some years Father Prout’s head-quar- 
Béranger, whom Prout ranked among the | ters were in’ London, but he was frequently 
moderns as high as he ranked Horace abroad. During a short time he helda post 
among the ancients. | in Malta, and in the troublous period which 
On the whole, the “ Reliques of Father followed the Revolution of 1848 he wrote 
Prout” are entitled to an honourable place | admirable letters from Rome to the Daily 
in the Belles Lettres of our age, and will News. The last period of his life was spent 
be always valued by those who think that | in Paris, his correspondence from which to 
light literature ought to be something bet-! the Globe was, as already hinted, always emi- 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo ; 





ter than a tissue of trivial buffoonery. “He! nently readable and worth reading. - He 
y y g 


had strict notions,” as he says himself, “ as| was a keen observer. He was no bigot in 
to what really constitute the Belles Lettres,” | politics any more than in Church matters, 


and never recognized anybody as a man of | 
letters who did not come up to a certain 
standard of attainment. The book gave 
him a distinct and high place in literature, 
which ever afterwards was his principal vo- 
cation. What his exact relations to his | 
Church after this time were we cannot posi- 
tively say. We have heard that some of 
his writings gave offence to O’Connell and 
the Roman Catholics who sympathized with 
him ; and it is probable that his general 
freedom of tongue and pen were grave 
offences in the eyes of the orthodox. e- 
ther he was suspended from his functions or not 





and the common sense of every subject — 
with a slight play of humour moving over it 
— was what he delighted to set forth. He 
became less cynical and caustic and not 
more so, with advancing age. Under all 
his odd abruptness and quaint vein of satire, 
a natural kindliness was visible. And proba- 
bly no man with whom he was brought into 
contact, friendly or otherwise, but will hear 
with satisfaction that a sister cf his blood 
and a priest of his faith cheered the death- 
bed of the lonely old wit and scholar, and 
helped to make his last hours pass tranquilly 
away. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 


From The Evangelist. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR SILLIMAN.* 


THERE are few names of which our coun- 
trymen may be more proud than that of 
the late Professor Silliman. He was emi- 
nent in so many respects, admirable in so 
many relations, associated with so many 
and such distinguished men, while his 
career was at once so public, and so long, 
that few men of his time are so worthy of 
an extended and honorable record. 

His life by Professor Fisher, made up as 
it is, chiefly from his manuscript reminis- 
cences, diaries, and correspondence, has 
much of the charm of Franklin’s autobi- 
ography, while the character it portrays is 
far more stainless. In these volumes it is 
exhibited in varied lights; but we always 
discern the same features, noble yet kindly, 
at once attracting our love and command- 
ing our respect. 

His personal appearance was such as to 
attract the notice of every observer. The 
venerable John Pierpont, who first saw him 
more than sixty years ago, says that he 
thought him then the handsomest man he 
had ever seen. All who have met him will 
recall his commanding form, his open in- 
telligent countenance, his beaming eye, and 


his manners, gentlemanly and refined, from 
habitual courtesy as well as from native 


grace. His ready utterance, passing from 
familiarity, and even playfulness, to a high 
degree of eloquence, his enthusiasm in the 
cause of science, his obvious desire at once 
to instruct and please, all combined to 
place him in the very front rank of public 
lecturers, and rendered him a_ general 
favourite among all classes who enjoyed 
the privilege to hear him speak or con- 
verse. 

As a pioneer in the cause of science in 
this country, he is deserving of high praise. 
He may almost be said to have given shape 
to mineralogy, chemistry, and geology. 
His zeal for Knowledge amounted to a pas- 
sion. Tle was awake to every new discov- 
ery, and he was as ready to impart as he 
was avaricious to gain knowledge on all 
the subjects which belonged to his depart- 
ment of study. To fit himself for the part 
for which ke was selected while yet a tutor 
in college, by the sagacity of President 
Dwight, he resorted first to Philadelphia 
and then to Great Britain, and placed him- 
sel’ under the must competent instructors. 


* Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL. D., late 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Gevlogy 
in Yule College. By George P. Fisher, Professor in 
Hy College. In two vulumes. Charles Scribner 
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Even then, while but a young man, he 
showed his firmness of principle and his 
Christian consistency. When Professor 
Barton proposed that his pupils should visit 
Peale’s Museum to examine the specimens 
illustrative of his geological lectures on a 
Sunday, he modestly stated that although 
he did not wish to interfere with their 
convenience, he had other occupations on 
that day which would make it necessary for 
him to te the contemplated benefit. The 
result was that another day was chosen for 
the visit. 

Throughout a carcer extending beyond 
fourscore years, we observe this same fidel- 
ity to principle, and the same fearless exhi- 
bition of his Christian convictions. When 
his old associate, Dr. Hare, went over to 
spiritualism and avowed infidelity, giving 
heed to mediums and seducing spirits, Prof. 
Silliman wrote him a letter of kind but 
manly remonstrance, accumpanying it with 
the present of “The Christ of History,” 
a volume which he requested his friend 
carefully toread. His scientifie correspond- 
ence with Dr. Mantell and others is 1ter- 
spersed — quite unobtrusively — with re- 
marks which indicated his strong religious 
sympathies, and the cheering and sustaining 
power of his faith. 

It is upon these features that we love to 
dwell, now that he is gone. For more than 
sixty years this great man witnessed a good 
confession as an humble disciple of Jesus 
Christ.. He was converted in the revival 
under President Dwight, and a singular 
charm invests his own record of the change 
in himself, as noted in his diary, or commu- 
nicated to his mother. Always upright and 
conscientious, he now acted under the in- 
spiration of a deep religious feeling. But 
the training of his early years had not been 
without its effect. His father was a deacon 
in the church at Stratford (now Trumbull), 
aman of good education, superior abilities, 
and consiuerable eminence in civil and 
military life. His death, while the son wag 
but yet a-child, devolved upon his mother 
ithe responsibility of his education, and 
inobly was that responsibility sustained. 
| Spared, like himseif, to more than four- 
score years, she maintaine to the last the 
dignity of a Roman matron, combined with 
the simple faith of a Christian. This is the 
record which the son has left of her, writ- 
ten after her death : 

“She cherished a cLeerful confidence in 
her Saviour, and looked at death without 
dismay. She told me after her recovery 
(from one of her attacks) that she had no 
|fear of death, and was ready and willing 
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to go at any time. She opened ber trunk | 
and showed me her shroud, and all the’ 
dress for the grave, which she kept by her, 
that, whenever she might be summoned her 
death might make little trouble in prepara- 
tion. She was a heroic woman, and en- 
countered with firmness the trials and ter-— 
rors of the American Revolution, in which 

my father was largely concerned. She did | 
not lose her self-control when, three months 
before my birth the house was assailed. by | 
an armed banditti at the midnight hour, | 
the windows demolished, and my tather and 

elder half-brother were torn away from her, | 
and my father detained for a year at Flat- 

bush, L.I.,as a prisoner of war.” 

Prof. Silliman showed himself not unwor- 
thy of such a mother, and few could adopt ' 
with a more grateful pride than he the 
language of Cowper — 
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but powerful influence which the College 
instructor exhibited through more than half 
a century ever his thousands of pupils, 


while from his popular lectures in our prin- 
| cipal cities — lectures which met with a suc- 


cess quite unprecedented — other thousands 
must have received impressions at once be- 
neficent and permanent. 

There are few volumes of biography 


| which we have ever read which are at once 


more entertaining and healthful than these, 
so excellently, and in general so judicious- 
ly, compiled by Prof. Fisher. The reference 
to Dr. Beecher’s preaching in Hartford, 
and its utter conflict with the old orthodoxy, 
contained in a letter to Prof. Silliman by 
one of his correspondents who speaks slight- 
ingly of the doctrine of election, as if as- 


sured that his remarks would meet with full 
|sympathy, shows at least the impartiality 


used in the selection from the correspon- 


“ My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretentions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


We have not space to linger over the 
labours of Prof. Silliman in behalf of Yale 
College, to which he devoted his life. They | 
are well set forth in these volumes, and form 
an important chapter in the history of that 


great Institution. His name added to its | 
reputation, and his lectures gave a new 
charm to the course of study. Nor can we 
linger to speak of his work in connection 
with the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, which for half a century has been an 
honour to American science. His influence 
over individual minds must have been very 
great ; but no biographer of course could 
trace its thousand varied currents. Yet 
where it can be traced, it is sometimes of a 
most striking character. We note in the 
correspondence, in the letters of students 
and othe:s, repeated acknowledgments of 
the impulse which he gave to them. The | 
inventor Goodyear once told the Professor | 
that but for his influence he should long be- 
tore have been in his grave. Prof. Cooke, | 
now in the zenith of his fame at Harvard, 
contesses that bis taste for the science that 
has become the business of his life, was 
kindled while listening to the lectures of | 
Prof. Silliman before the Lowell Institute. | 
“Dr. Cox,” says the Professor, “ many | 
vears ago, told me that the first serious im- | 
pressions ever produced upon his own mind | 
were from his reading my remarks upon | 
the impropriety of attempting to represent | 
the supreme Jehovah upon canvas.” Such 
instances as these merely suggest the varied | 


dence, and yet, considering the benefit of 


miscellaneous readers, we question the wis- 


'dom of its insertion. There are other por- 
| tions which we think might have been ad- 


vantageously abridged, and yet the friends 
of science, we presume, would scarcely be 
willing to lose a line from the extended cor- 
respondence which Prof. Silliman sustained 
with such men as Mantell, Hitchcock, Carl 
Ritter, Agassiz, Lyell, and others, while 
even this exhibits the pleasant. relations 


| which he sustained toward the most emi- 


nent men in the scientic world. 

The estimate given of his character, 
drawn in part from President Woolsey’s 
discou'se, and the letters of correspondents, 
is very fair and just, although some faint 
strokes are wanting which might have ren- 
dered it still more accurate. Te was in- 
deed all that he is represented. He was 
conscientious, generous, genial, happy in 
making others happy, dignified without 
assumption, singularly free from suspi-ion 
and jealousy, a man who uniformly took 
the fairest and kindliest view of others, and 
looked on the brighte-t side of life, harbor- 
ing no malice for any, almost as disin- 
terested in his aims as it is possible for any 


/man tobe, while the simple elegance of his 
‘tastes and the sobriety of his habits might 
, well render him in this respect a model. 


Yet we have seen him intensely excited, 
and have noted how the calm reproof and 
grave presence of President Day quelled a 
students’ mob, where his earnest and ex- 
cited words seemed almost thrown away. 
Nor can we help thinking that his deco- 
rous and somewhat studied modesty was at 
times suffused with just vanity enough to 
keep it from being colorkss, and the slight 
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touch of egotism which was the result cre-|of Broginart, of every great contemporary 
ated a new bond of sympathy between name made illustrious by devotion to science 
teacher and pupil, as if it were tacitly con-|—known all over the world — known 
ceded that each party was satisfied to be a | where many of our distinguished country- 
little admired as well as pleased. men are still unknown; the honored in- 
But we may well ask, where is the man, | structor of three generations of young men 
fitted to associate on equal terms with the | in that far-famed university, beneath whose 
highest in the land, not abashed in main-j classic shades he is passing his last days ; 
taining a proper self-respect in any pres-|the guide, the philosopher, the friend, 
ence, yet ready to stoop to the lowliest whose teachings and whose counsels have 
calls of humanity, not forgetting either been enjoyed by more of our public men 
Kansas or the slave — more worthy than | than those of any man now living.” 
he of such eulogy as a Senator of his' 
native State bestowed upon him in Con- | [Many years ago, shortly after the estab- 
gress? ‘Who is Benjamin Silliman,” | lishment of the Museum of Foreign Litera- 
asked Mr. Dixon, “that he should be as-jture, the editor of this work proposed to 
sailed by name in the Government organs, | Professor Silliman that he should edit a 
as if he were not entitled to address a re-| Scientific Journal to be made up of selec- 


spectful message of expostulation to the, 
President of the United States? One of 
the great lights of modern science, known, 
celebrated, distinguished among the few 
who have adorned the arts, and shed new 
light on the studies most cultivated by civil- 
ized man; the peer, the friend of Hum- 
boldt, of Davy (while he yet lived), of 


Arago, of Agassiz, of Chevreul, of | 


of De la Beche, of Faraday, of LeVerrier, 


tions from all the foreign scientific periodi- 
cals, as well as original American matter, 
to be three times as large as Silliman’s 
Journal then was, to be published monthly 
instead of quarterly, and at the same 
price per year. Prof. Silliman declined the 
salary offered, upon the ground that he 
wished to preserve the distinct character of 
his journal, which at that time yielded him 
no profit.—Living Age.] 





Eruics or Quotation.—The ethics of quo- 
tations are far from being in the position of an 
ascertained science. Here is a pretty little 
question between two honourable firms, as to 
whether a citation from the Quarterly Review 
was fairly made. Mr. Murray says it was not; 
Messrs. Macmillan declare that it was, and the 
public are invited, as final umpires, to judge be- 
tween them. <A book of dogmatic theology, 
called ‘ Ecce Homo,’ is engaging the attention 


of a certain class of religious readers, some of | 


whom say it is an excellent work, comprehen- 
sive, liberal, orthodox, reconciling, and what 
not; others, that it is shallow, ignorant, vicious, 
infidel, and the like. Being praised in uvex- 
pected and unlikely journals, the Quarterly Re- 
view had a warning article against it, showing 
that it was unsound in faith, untrue in fact, un- 
critical in style. The review was thorough, a/ 
slashing article, just one of those blasts which | 
rekindle the fires of controversy. We have no 
doubt that the publishers of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
thought the article likely to do them good, by 
exciting interest in the book so mercilessly con- 
demned ; certainly, they rushed into advertise- 
ment of the condemnatory review. This is 
what they quoted : —‘‘ The shallowest theories 
and the flimsiest arguments find a ready recep- 
tion in an empty mind, and their sole strength 
is in the weakness and credulity of their dupes. 





Happily, there is a vast body of educated men 


who are better informed.” — Quarterly Review. 
Of this citation Mr. Murray complains. “‘ Many 
persons,” he says, “ were led to infer that the 
Quarterly Review had commended ‘ Ecce Homo’ 
as an antidote against ‘shallow theories’ and 
‘flimsy arguments,’ and an advertisement was 
put forth by the publisher of the Quarterly Re- 
view to warn the pubiic against being led 
astray.” This warning advertisement was met 
by a counter-advertisement from Messrs. Mac- 
millan:—‘“ The publishers of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
think it sufficient to observe, in reply to the 
charge of ‘ garbling ’ their extract from a re- 
view of the ‘book which appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, that the first sentence of the ex- 
tract fully expressed the. unfavourable opinion 
formed by the reviewer, and that, in fact, had 
it not done so, the object of the publishers, in 
reprinting it, would not have been answered.” 
To this statement Mr. Murray replies : — “ “The 
first sentence of the extract,’ which the publish- 
ers of ‘Ecce Homo’ say ‘fully expressed the 
unfavourable opinion formed by the reviewer,’ 
was as follows: —‘ To ‘refute all the errors 
which abound in ‘Ecce Homo’ would be tedi- 
ous and useless.’ ‘This sentence was not in the 
original advertisement, and was only added by 
the publishers of ‘Ecce Homo’ after their first 
extract had been a subject of comment.” Ref- 
erence to the advertisements will show that Mr. 
Murray is right in this fact. — Alheneun. 
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From The Examiner. | religious opinions involved in it, beyond the 


Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and heartiest assenting recognition of its Chris- 


ist. illan & Co. | tian charity. 
Work of Jesus Christ. Macmillan 0 hg Z. anteater eatin 


Stxce Defoe was attacked by his own) peach the veracity of Scripture, or attempt 
re! for the ironical suggestion to clerical | any critical inquiry into the history of any 
ighflyers in his ‘Shortest Way with the books of Scripture. All that has been 
Dissenters,’ there has been no better exam-| written on that head goes for nothing with 
ple in literature of the heat and blindness the author. He speaks now and then of a 
of party feeling that mistakes a temperate | doubt upon such matters with large-hearted 
friend for an enemy than the violent abuse | tolerance, but never actually shares a doubt, 
poured by an extreme party of those who) and constantly shows that he is arguing - 
account themselves the peculiarly orthodox from the foregone conclusion of a settled 
in the Church of England’ upon this inno-| faith in the supreme authority of Scripture. 
cent volume. It is the work of a good) He assumes all that is most in question, and 
scholar and good Christian, written with | working, in this first of his two volumes, 
sincerity and gentleness, and it is distinctly, | outside and round about theological formu- 
even to a very considerable extent unin-| las, makes it his business to harmonize them 
uiringly, orthodox. It speaks of Christ in | with a living notion of the Life and Work 
the very first paragraph as “the predes-|of Christ. In reasoning addressed rather 
tined Founder” of an Universal Church. | to the heart than to the brain, he seeks to 
It is not rationalist at all in the sense | form an idea of the great Founder of our 
considered dangerous, but only discusses | Faith that shall be intelligible, consistent, 
Christ’s place in the scheme of Providence, | and, within limits of orthodoxy, as much a 
rationally in the sense of argument by a| possible divested of the medizval aspect that 
man who has not taken leave of his senses, | 1s apt to repel independent thinkers in the 
and with unquestioning faith in the Scrip-| nineteenth century. 
ture text. There are, indeed, some occa-; The time of Christ’s coming was, he says, 
sional and feeble wanderings beyond ‘the | apt for a reorganization of society and new. 
line of a direct faith in the letter to speak | development of faith. In Palestine, John 
of a doubt as if doubt and inquiry were not | the Baptist had revived the function of the 
sin; but when the author does, without| prophet, and seemed about to revive the 
abuse of his neighbor, stand for a few min-| ancient theocracy. He pointed to Christ, 
utes at the doubter’s point of view, it is only | using imagery of the Jewish ritual and of 
to say to him: Even from this point you! one of the most striking of the Psalms, as 
cannot avoid seeing the sublimity of Christ's | the Lamb of God. The psalm from which 
plan and of his position in the world. that image is drawn figures the heaven of 
The book itself is not a wonderful book. | an inward peace. ‘“ One who was to earn 
It is clear and earnest, deeply felt and, ap-| the name of Saviour of mankind had need 
pealing chiefly to religious feeling, more | of this gift more than of any other. He 
emotional than logical. At the same time | who was to reconcile God and man needed 
it is emotional in a sincere and quiet way, | to be first at peace himself. The door of 
not given to bad rhetoric, but though on heaven, so to speak, can be opened only 
the whole neatly and pithily written, with a | from within. Such then was the impression 
careful choice of words, seldom expressing | of Christ's character which the Baptist 
a good thought in words of lasting power, | formed. What now did he expect him 
and now and then— not often — dropping | to do?” 
even into clumsiness of style. | He said that Christ should bear a winnow- 
It has won much attention, not only be-| ing fan to separate the good from the bad, 
cause it is a genuine expression of thought | as he did collect the better spirits of the na- 
on a subject deeply interesting at all times | tion and bring them under his new covenant. 
to the great body of the English people, | He was to baptize also with a holy spirit and 
but also and chiefly because it deals with | with fire. John, it is argued, felt his own 
the subject in its present phase, practically baptism to be cold, he exacted only a re- 
connects itself with the most vital movement nouncing of definite bad practices. “ It 
of our day, and does so in a way that bas! was necessary that an enthusiasm should be 
gone far to satisfy the want of a very large | kindled. The phrase ‘baptize with fire’ 
number of liberal and thoughtful men among | seems at first sight to contain a mixture of 
the orthodox. metaphors. How can warmth cleanse? 
Our business is to show the character and| The answer is that moral warmth does 
purport of the book, not to attack or defend | cleanse. No heart is pure that is not pas- 
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sionate. No virtue is safe that is not enthu- 
siastic. And such an enthusiastic virtue 
Christ was to introduce.” It is consistent 
with this view of Christianity that the book 
before us is planned rather to define a 
Christian sentiment than logically to investi- 
gate the bases of belief. 

Desirous to conciliate readers who mis« 
doubt the miraculous, the writer phrases his 
version of the Scripture narrative of the 
baptism in a way that indicates his wish to 
pass over that question as beside the current 
of his argument. He says, “ Signs miracu- 
lous, or considered miraculous, are said to 
have attested the greatness of Christ’s mis- 
sion at the moment of his baptism. There 
settled on his head a dove, in which the 
a saw a visible incarnation of that 
Holy Spirit with which he declared that 
Christ should baptize. .A sound was heard 
in the sky which was interpreted as the 
voice of God Himself, acknowledging His 
beloved Son.” The rest of the chapter 
makes it evident enough that the author 
himself holds by the miracles, but the pas- 
- fails of its intention; taking neither 
side, It is attacked by the orthodox for 
scepticism and by the sceptic for its credulity, 
as if it suggested belief on the author’s part 
that where the text explicitly declares a 
sentence of some length to have been 
spoken from the sky, there was really a de- 
lusion of men who interpreted into articu- 
late words the rumbling of thunder. This 
comes of the desire to slip inoffensively be- 
tween two opposite opinions on a question 
that it was mot meant to discuss. The bet- 
ter course would have been to omit all 
reference to the point, and that probably is 
the course which would have been taken if 
the writer’s own faith in the miraculous in- 
cidents had not given value to them in his 
own mind as an attestation of what it is the 
purpose of his work to prove to men of 
many differing opinions —“ the greatness of 
Christ’s mission.” 

The showing of this begins as the author 
passes from the Baptism to the Temptation 
in the Wilderness. Here there is the same 
desire to appeal to. reason apart from the 
testimony of miracles, but their testimony, 
now that it is needed, is accepted and en- 
forced. The author’s own faith in the mir- 
acles of the New Testament is supported by 
the statement that the evidence for such 
miracles as the Resurrection, the appear- 
ance of Christ to St. Paul, and his miracu- 
lous healing of disease, “ cannot be tolerably 
accounted for by any hypothesis except that 
of their being true.” But these being ac- 
cepted, the improbability of others is dimin- 
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ished. Some may be explained away» 
“there is nothing necessarily miraculous in 
the appearance of the dove, and a peal of 
thunder might be shaped into intelligible 
words by the excited imagination of men 
accustomed to consider thunder as the voice 
of God. Of the incidents of the temptation 
it is to be remarked that they are not de- 
scribed to us by eye-witnesses; they may 
have been communicated to his followers by 
Christ himself, the best of witnesses, but we 
have no positive assurance that they were 
so communicated.” 

Here there is only the intention of a con- 
ciliatory method. The author goes on to 
argue to the Christian sentiment of the ex- 
ireme probability of the retirement to the 
Wilderness and of the “ very striking inter- 
nal consistency” of the account of the 
temptation, a story “unique as Christ’s 
character. It is such a temptation as was 
never experienced by any one else, yet just 
such a temptation as Christ, and Christ in 
these peculiar circumstances, might be ex- 
pected to experience. And further, this 
appropriateness of all the circumstances 
hardly seems to be perceived by the Evan- 
gelists themselves who narrate them. Their 
narrative is not like a poem, though'it af- 
fords the materials for a poem; it is rather 
a dry chronicle.” 

What the author of Ecce Homo sees in 
the narrative of Christ’s Temptation is the 
excitement of mind caused by the nascent 
consciousness of supernatural power. How 
shall he use it? Not to feed himself by 
commanding ‘these stones to become bread,’ 
because “in his extreme need he prefers to 
suffer rather than to help himself from re- 
sources which he conceives placed in his 
hands in trust for the kingdom of God, Did 
ever inventor or poet dare to picture to 
himself a self-denial like this?” He will 
not throw himself down that he may test 
the promise that the angels shall have charge 
to bear him up, and here the author, still, it 
will be observed, expressing and appealing 
to religious sentiment rather than layman’s 
logic, says “to no other person but Christ 
could such a temptation occur; to him, we 
may boldly say, such a temptation must, at 
some time, have occurred.” The third 
temptation of the gift of kingdoms on the 
devil’s condition ‘if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me,’ is explained as a representation 
of the question in Chrisi’s mind whether he 
should use force in establishing his Messianic 
kingdom. The narrative, if trustworthy at 
all, “must have come to us through Christ 
himself, and may probably contain the facts 





mixed with his comments upon them. We 
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are perhaps to understand that he was 
tempted to do something which, on reflec- 
tion, appeared to him equivalent to an act 
of homage to the evil spirit.” That, it is 
assumed, was the temptation to be the Mes- 
siah whom the Jews expected, one who 
could crush opposition by God-given might. 
The triumph over it was Christ’s resolve 
“to found his empire upon the consent, and 
not the fears of mankind; to trust himself 
with his royal elaims and his terrible purity 
and superiority defeneeless among mankind, 
and however bitterly their envy may perse- 
cute him, to use his supernatural powers 
only in doing them good. This he actually 
did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed 
plan ; he persevered in this course, although 
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But a thousand years had passed since the 
age of David, the world had new wants, the 
Messial’s was a far sublimer place in his- 
tory. Here lay the ground of the quarrel 
which the Jews had with a king who claim- 
ed royalty yet failed under their tests of 
royalty. 
nthe time of David the Jews had im- 
osed tribute, was it likely that under the 
| Messiah they would pay it? Yet when they 
_showed Christ Cesar’s coinage he declined 
‘the royal function of asserting and main- 
taining the independence of the realm. 
Their kings of old had been judges. Christ 
refused to judge a question of inheritance 
| and the case of the woman taken in adultery, 
‘in one instance with an express declaration 








politically, so to speak, it was fatal to his | that he had no commission to exercise judi- 
position, and though it bewildered his most | cial functions. Their kings of old had com- 
attached followers; but by doing so he, manded armies. Christ forbade arms to his 
raised himself to a throne on which he has | followers. What royalty then was Christ’s ? 
been seated for nigh two thousand years, | There was the royalty of the Invisible King 
and gained an authority over men greater above that of the house of David, shown 
far than they have allowed to any legislator; especially in two acts, the calling of the na- 
greater even than prophecy had ever at-| tion and the institution of its laws. 
tributed to the Messiah himself.” | Abraham, “in obedience to an irresisti- 
The scheme of the first part of the Ecce | ble divine impulse” had separated himself 
Homo is indicated lightly in the sentences from his Chaldean countrymen. “ His life 
we have just taken from it. John the | was passed in mysterious communion with 
Baptist had said and Christ said, ‘the King- the Sovereign Will which had isolated him 
dom of Heaven is at hand.’ _in the present, and given him for compensa- 


To the Jews | in t 
tion a home in the future.” In Abraham 


that meant a restored theocracy, and a new ; 
era begun by falling back on its first princi- | the nation was created, God had been its 
ples. The whole line of Jewish prophets | Founder once for all. 


had enforced, in days of calamity, loyalty to, When the descendants of Abraham were 
the Invisible King and renewed obedience | ready to be a settled people, their Invisible 
to the Mosaic law. ‘There had been pure , King gave them laws through Moses. “ This, 
theocracy, a theocracy of God speaking | too, was a work done once for all. No king 
through Ilis chosen prophets, and theocracy | of the house of David ever represented the 
with a visible monarch at its head. Of, Invisible King in His capacity of legislator. 


such a theocracy Christ conceived the res- 
toration, and the monarch was to be him- 
self. In preparing his reader for the spir- 


itual and orthodox interpretation of this | 


part of his argument the author of Ecce 
Homo is emphatic .in enforcement of the 
fact that Christ did regard himself as a 
king. “During his whole life,” says one 
passage, “he is distinguished from the other 
prominent characters of Jewish history by 
his unbounded personal pretensions, He 
calls himself habitually king and master, he 
claims express!y the character of that divine 
Messiah for which the ancient prophets had 
directed the nations to look.” 


| To study the divine law diligently and ad- 
minister it faithfully was the highest praise 
| to which David or Hezekiah could aspire.” 
Christ, it is argued, abdicated the lower 
‘functions of a temporal sovereignty, and 
' fixed his thoughts solely on these greater and 
more fundamental works. “Not only did 
he boldly announce that the work done in 

Sinai was to be done over again by himself, 
but even the earlier and primary work of 
the Invisible King done in Ur of the Chal- 
dees.” The Call which had brought the 
‘nation into existence he declared himself 
‘commissioned to repeat: 


If he had | 


been a king in the sense that David was a} 


king, and could have forcibly maintained 
his monarchy, he would have fulfilled the 
expectation of the Jews, for whom “ it was as 
impossible to conceive the true Christ as it 
was impossible for them to fill his place.” 


In the early time there came a voice to Abra- 
‘ham which said, “ Get thee out of thy kindred, 
jand from thy country, and from thy father’s 
| house, into a land of which I shall tell thee: and 
| I will make of thee a great nation, and in thee 
| shail all families of the earth be blessed.” And 
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now there was heard throughout Palestine a| every other, account of him fall to the 
voice proclaiming, “ ‘There is no man that hath ground.” There isa slight confusion in the 
given up father, or mother, or house, or chil- | grammar of the last sentence, but that it is 
dren, or lands, for my sake and the gospel’s, but the honest appeal of an orthodox believer 
he shall receive an hundredfold more in this to the sentiment of earnest and religious 
resent life, and in the world to come life ever- | is wane clear iodeoll . 
asting.” The two calls resemble each other in | et we, «pa ge: ¢ 
sound; in substance and meaning they are ex- | aving thus far developed his scheme o 
actly parallel. The object of both was to create | the Life and Work of Christ, the author of 
a new society which should stand in a peculiar | Hece Homo points out three things which he 
relation to God, and which should have a legis- | says are noticeable in it, namely, its prodi- 
latioa different from and higher thar that which | gious originality ; the calm confidence with 
springs up in secular states. And from both | which it was carried out ; and its prodigious 
such a society sprang, from the first the ancient | syeeess, “ Between the astonishing design 
cae, ST from the second the Christian | nq jts astonishing success there inservenes 
urch. Omg : : 
It is not now so hard to understand Christ’s | = ae ae Abd — “ 
royal pretensions. He declined, it is trpe, to | Gerace. os = often 
command armies, or preside in law courts, but | drawn from the miracles, as Christ's cre- 
higher works, such as imply equal contro! over | dentials, by pomting out that the supernat- 
the wills of men, the very works for which the | ural power was invariably used for beneti- 
nation chiefly hymued their Jehovah, he ynder- | cent ends, and never for inflicting damage 
took in His name todo. He undertook to be on his enemies, a principle on which his 


the Father of an everlasting state, and the Legis- | 
lator of a world-wide society. 


While in Christ’s scheme of royalty the civil | 

magistrate retreated into the background, 

the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 

then widely received and by him confirmed 

and made the basis of his teaching, gave the 

— judgments into the hand of the new 
ing. 


- Some he assured of the forgiveness of their 
sins, upon others he pronounced a severe sen- 


tence. But in all cases he did so ina style 
which plainly showed, so as sometimes to startle 
by its boldness those who heard, that he consid- 
ered the ultimate and highest decision upon 
men’s deeds, that decision to which all the 
unjustly condemned at human tribunals appeal, 
and which weighs not the deed only, but mo- | 
tives, and temptations, and ignorances, and all | 
the complex conditions of the deed —that he | 
or in short, heaven and hell to be in his | 
and. 

We conclude, then, that Christ in describing 
himeelf as a king, and at the sam: time as king 
of the Kingdom of God — in other words, as a | 
king representing the Majesty of the Invisible 
King of a thedcracy—claimed the character 
first of Founder, next of Legislator, thirdly, in 
acertain high and peculiar sense, of Judge, of a 
new divine society. 





These conclusions, says the author of 
Ecce Homo, are obtained without entering 
into controvertible matter. To deny them 
is possible only to those “who altogether 
deny the credibility of the extant biogra- 
phies of Christ. If these biographies: be 
admitted to be generally trustworthy, then 
Christ undertook to be what we have de- 
scribed; if nut, then of course this, but a!so 





enemies at last came to rely. This part of 
the subject is prefaced by a short argument 
for the credibility of the miracles, if that 
may be called argument which is addressed 
much more directly to religious feeling than 
to logical acumen in the reader : 


It will be thought by some that in asserting 
miracles to have been actually wrought by 


| Carist we go beyond what the evidence, per- 


haps beyond what any possible evidence, is 
able to sustain. Waiving thea for the present 
the question whether miracles were actually 
wrought, we may state a fact which is fully ca- 
pable of being established by ordinary evidence, 
and which is actually established by evidence as 
ample as any historical fact whatever — the fact, 
namely, that Christ professed to work miracles. 
We may go further, and assert with confidence 
that Christ was believed by his followers reall 
to work miracles, and that it was mainly on this 
account that they conceded to him the pie-emi- 
nent dignity and authority which be claimed. 
The accounts we have of these miracles may be 
exaggerated ; it is possible that in some special 
cases stories have been related which have no 
foundation whatever; but, on the whole, mira- 
cles play so important a part in Christ’s scheme 
that any theory which would represent them as * 
due entirely to the imagination of his followers 
or of a later age destroys the credibility of the 
documents not partially but wholly, and leaves 
Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules. 
Now the present treatise aims to show that the 
Christ of the Gospels is not mythical, by show- 
ing that the character those biographies portray 
is in all its large features strikingly consistent, 
and at the same time so peculiar as to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of invention both by 
individual genius and still more by ‘what is 
called the “ consciousness of an age.” Now if 
the character depicted in the Gospels is in the 
main real and historical, they must be gen- 
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erally trustworthy, and, if so, the responsibility 
of miracles is fixed on Christ. In this case the 
reality of the miracles themselves depends in a 
great degree on the opinion we form of Christ’s 
veracity, and this opinion must arise gradually 
from the careful examination of his whole life. 
For our present purpose, which is to iavesti 
gate the plan which Christ formed and the way 
in which he executed it, it matters nothing 
whether the miracles were real or imaginary ; 
in either case, being believed to be real, they 
had the same effect. Provisionally, therefore, 
we may speak of them as real. 

Assuming then that Christ performed genu- 
ine miracles, we have before us the explanation 
of the ascendency which he was able to exert. 


The air of allowance for doubts of the 
sceptic, by which the author hopes to win 
also the sceptic to follow him trustfully, is 
not more manifest in this passage than its 
purpose and the simple faith in Scripture 
that the writer himself has. Christ, it is 
argued, used his miraculous powers only for 
good, and punished only with verbal re- 
proofs the malice of those who did not fear 
to provoke him. They did not fear because 
“they believed him to be disarmed by his 
own deliberate resolution, and they judged 
rightly. . . . . . This temperance in 
the use of supernatural power is the master- 
piece of Christ. It is a moral miracle super- 
induced upon a physical one. This repose 
in greatness makes him surely the most sub- 
lime image ever offered to the human ima- 
gination. And it is precisely this trait which 
gave him his immense and immediate as- 
cendency over men.” That he bore all, 
even death with torture, refusing steadfastly 
to use in his own behalf the power he con- 
ceived that he held for others, was the com- 
bination of greatness and self-sacrifice which 
won men’s hearts; “ the mighty powers held 
under a mighty control, the unspeakable 
condescension, the Cross of Christ.” Noth- 
ing but this excited the enthusiasm of Paul, 
and seemed to claim of the Apostles abso- 
lute devotion on their part to Christ. 


If we suppose that Christ really performed no 
miracles, and that those which are attributed 
to him were the product of self-deception mixed 
in some proportion or other with imposture, 
then no doubt the faith of St. Paul and Ss. 
John was an empty chimera, a mere misconcep- 
tion; but it is none the less true that those ap- 
parent miracles were essential to Christ’s suc- 
cess, and that had he not pretended to per- 
form them, the Christian Church would never 


have been founded, and the name of Jesus of 


Nazareth would be known at this day only to 
the curious in Jewish antiquities. 
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Is it not marvellous that a writer who ac- 
cepts the Scripture narrative thus perfectly, 
who thus magnifies the office of Christ, and 
makes his divine power the very root of his 
success, should be howled over at Exeter 
Hall for the very passages in which he strives 
with Christian gentleness to win also the 
doubter to his way of thinking? We are 
sketching only so much of the argument of 
Ecce Homo aa sets forth the idea of the 
Christian Church “as it existed in the 
mind of its founder and before it was real- 
ized.” The book proceeds afterwards to 
generalize, in the same excellent spirit, de- 
tails of actual execution of the plan and the 
establishment of the new theocracy in its 
relation to the soulsof men. The new Call, 
not rigidly exclusive like the earlier one, 
was infinitely comprehensive, and “ attrac- 
tive to such as were worthy to receive it.” 
Men were called to break with prejudice and 
convention, to enter upon a great and free 
life. The words of Christ “ spread around 
him a perpetual ferment, an ever-seething 
effervescence. Anxious broodings, waxing 
or waning convictions, resolutions slowly 
shaping themselves, a great travail of hearts 
went on about him. ... This then was the 
winnowing which Christ did among men. 
The Call was in his hand as a fan.” And 
when the leaven has leavened the lump, 
“what shall we call goodness when it shows 
itself conquering convention, and unselfishly 
ranging itself on the right side in those crises 
when good and evil are most visibly opposed 
to each other?” The word for it used by 
the first Christians was Faith. 

And what is the condition of membership 
in Christ’s Kingdom? In the chapter that 
discusses this there is some broad and em- 
| phatie teaching of the Christian duty of 
| tolerance, and it is argued that “ though it 
|is always easy for thoughtless men to be 
|orthodox, yet to grasp with any strong 
| practical apprehension of it, the theology of 
| Christ is a thing as hard to practice as his 

inoral law. But when it is once 
acknowledged that to attain 4 full and firm 
belief in Christ’s theology is hard, then it 
follows at once that a man may be a Chris- 
tian without it.” To have faith in Christ, 
to look up to him, trust in him, be prepared 
| to obey him, and to sacrifice something for 
| him, gives the valid title to citizenship in the 
/new theocracy. With a chapter upon the 
| indispensableness of Baptism ends the first 
| of the three parts into whivh the author of 
| Ecce Homo has divided his argument. The 
subject of that first part is Christ’s Call. In 
the other two parts he purposes to treat, in 
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one of his Legislation and in the other of his 
Divine Royalty. He closes the argument 
‘pe Christ’s Call by maintaining that moral 
philosophy and Christianity are two differ- 
ent things, inasmuch as “ philosophy hopes 
to cure the vices of human nature by work- 
ing upon the head, and Christianity by ed- 
ucating the heart philosophy under- 
takes to explain what it is right todo, while 
Christianity undertakes to make men dis- 


nes to do it.” And its way was that of 


iving Example: the example of Christ. 

The second part of the work, that which 
displays Christ’s Legislation, treats of the 
Christian Church as a Commonwealth based 
upon human brotherhood, entered by bap- 
tism, with membership attested by partici- 
pation in the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
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and learned members, we believe, of the 
Philobiblon Society, has reprinted a few 
copies of a curious and interesting essay, 
which he prepared for that society of a 
narrative of those visions of Hell and 
Heaven which the visionary in good faith 
believed himself to have seen, not in dreams 
or through his imagination, but by direct 
vision. Most of these occurred while the 
visionary was in a state of catalepsy or ap- 
parent death, and while therefore his soul 
was believed to be temporarily absent from 
the body and actually in a condition to 
witness what it afterwards reported. Of 
mere descriptions,—some of them pre- 
tending to scientific knowledge, — of 
Heaven, and of Hell especially (with the 
| details of which the average mind appears 





per. In the Christian Commonwealth the | to occupy itself more eagerly than with 
sense of duty begets laws, but the intensify- those of Heaven), there are thousands to 
ing of the sense of duty is more considered | be found in the early centuries of Christian- 
than the formularizing of procedure. Thus| ity and the Middle Ages, to say nothing of 
the Christian becomes a law to himself.|those which preceded the Christian, era. 
The moral sense, the temperament cherished | But the numher of those affecting to’ rest 
by the Christian, the harmony of inward | upon actual clairvoyance,—for that is 
desire with outward obligation, holiness, at-| what visions of this nature would, we 
tributed to the presence of a divine Spirit | imagine, now be called, — was comparative- 
within the soul, is the absolute and ultimate | ly limited, until the mesmerists and spirit- 
test of true membership in the Church of| rappers of the present generation began 
Christ. It is an “ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” | to discover that catalepsy was not essential 
for the purpose of making people believe 
of the highest welfare of each. “This en-! that the spirit could see what was invisible 
thusiasm is emphatically the presence of the to the eye of the uninitiated. However, M. 
Holy Spirit.” Of this enthusiasm Christ | Delepierre’s collection of visions is curious, 
is the pattern. From him it flows as from a|as resting upon a profound credulity and 
fountain. good faith in the visionary which is at least 

The third part of Ecce Homo, which is to | indispensable to any interest at all in narra- 
treat of Christ’s Divine Royalty or relation | tives of this description. It is curious, too, as 
to Jehovah, of his triumph over death and | showing the extraordinary limitation of hu- 
revelation of Eternity, will be the subject of man ideas on this subject, the wonderful ab- 
a second volume. In that forthcoming vol- | sence in these visions of anything like subtle- 
ume, which may be doctrinal enough to | ty, or elevation of thought, or solemnity even, 
awaken a few orthodox antagonists to a/ in the conceptions of suffering, — elements 
sense of the blunder they have made (if it | the deficiency in which never even suggest- 
be one) in taking charity for heresy, we may | ed either to the visionaries or their. confi- 
expect to find, as in this, the orthodox doc- | dants that the whole succession of pictures 
trines of the Church of England suggested which they had seen was but the grotesque 
thoughtfully with Christian gentleness of invention of nightmare, —of an oppressed 
spirit and with force to the hearts of many | and tortured brain. M. Delepierre men- 
who are chilled by a dogmatic and intolerant tions but one of these visions—that of a 
expression of precisely the same bases of certain Godfrey in 1321 — which repudi- 
belief ated even the most vulgarly physical con- 
ception of Hell. He alone says that “ one 
must not imagine that the disposition, the 
kind, and the mode of punishment have 
any resemblance to that which the preach- 
‘ers and painters represent to us. All things 
| in these places are seen, heard, and felt 
* Le Livre des Visions en U Enfer et le Cict décrits | spiritually, and not at all as is generally 
par ceux qui les ont vus. Par Octave Delepierre, | conceived. Space and time disappear.” 


docte droit et sécrétaire de légation, Londres, | ie : . 
Tire "y Ay eninentoe hong nae caaten | But this is a single exception amid centu- 


a deep respect for human beings and desire | 
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ries of opposite notions. For the most| him, in spite of itself; soon he disappeared 
part, till in quite modern times, when the | and it remained alone, abandoned to its 
vision of Hell has faded away into as| misery. The demons then surrounded it, 
colourless and vague a dream of suffering | and had soon dragged it into the mouth of 
as that of Heaven has almost always been | the monster. There was felt at once the 
of joy, the pictures of Hell have always | heats of fire, the severity of cold, the most 
been the same. The misers drink molten | poisonous smell, the bite of unknown aui- 
gold and are plunged into it by demons;|mals and of hideous reptiles; there was 
the sensual and impure have swarms “4 nothing but tears, gnashing of teeth, and 
hideous and monstrous reptiles preying on | tortures of all kinds. Tondal believed him- 
their vitals and gushing from their mouths ; | self eternally damned, when, without know- 
the proud are clad in robes of fire ; lake | ing how, he found himself thrown back out 
of fire or burning pitch are ready for the|of the monster to a great distance, and 
sacrilegious; the envious are beaten with | raising with pain his aching eyelids, he saw 
poisonous serpents; the tyrants are tortured | once more the angel of light at his side.” 
by the malicious rule of demons. Mon-| Such are the mildest kinds of torments with 
strous and loathsome beasts, too, play a/| which these pictures of Hell usually abound, 
great part in the pains of Hell,— which is|— torments often wanting even in ingenu- 
one mode, we suppose, by which the imagi-| ity. They are, too, purely retributive; for 
nation unconsciously expressed for itself the | purification, though it is supposed to have 
evil of allowing the physical nature of man, resulted in the case of a not yet disembo- 
to take the rule over the intellectual and | died soul like Tondal’s (and how even Ton- 
moral nature. Here, for instance, is a part|dal could have been any purer for bad 
of the vision of Tondal, an Irishman of| smells and worse companionship inside a 


noble birth and profligate habits, who in the | beast’s feetid mouth it is not easy to see), 


year 1149 is said to have had one of these 
visions of Hell, during a trance caused by 
the foul blow of a companion. Tondal is 
ape to be conducted by an angel. 
(We conjecture that one explanation of 
the horrible beast’s crunching teeth and 
jaws is, that the phrase “ There shall + be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth” was deep- 
ly impressed on Tondal’s imagination, and 
took shape in the nightmare vision of his | 
catalepsy.) “They [Tondal and the an- 
gel] arrived at a winding road covered with 
shadows, and suddenly the glance of Ton- 
dal was caught by the view of a monster of 
incredible size and the most horrible aspect. 





His mouth seemed able to contain ten thou- 


was no part of the idea of Hell, — and 
even as retributive only, altogether want- 
ing in significance and no better connected 
with the sin than a child’s fault with a 
whipping. Perhaps the most natural, the 
most striking of all the horrid punishments 
described in these visions, is one mentioned 
in a story of Plutarch’s, belonging to the 
first century of the Christian era, and not 
a product of Christian ideas at all. Indeed 
so little warrant did Christ give for these 
conceptions of Hell, that the ‘Christian lit- 
erature which grew up about it was a mere 
literature of fairy tales, with no further 
hint from the New Testament than the one 
parable (in Luke’s Gospel) of the rich man 


sand armed men; his teeth, like pillars, who wanted Lazarus to be sent to cool his 
formed as it were two immense wheels, and | tongue with water. There is something 
flames issued incessantly from his gaping deeper and more striking about one of the 
jaws. Two giants, one with his head down- | punishments mentioned in Plutarch’s story 
wards, the other standing on his feet, were | of Thespesius than in all the other visions 
placed before this gulf, from which a horri- | of Hell which M. Delepierre mentions: — 
ble corruption was exhaled. The damned | “ The souls,” we are told on the authority 
souls were forced to enter this abyss. The| of Thespesius, “which had been guilty of 
body of the monster echoed with groans | sins whose punishment had recoiled dur- 
and dull cries and lamentations. Before |ing life on their ‘posterity, were pun- 
this open mouth were a multitude of impure | ished by their children. Thespesius saw a 
spirits, who pushed the souls before them, | crowd of these souls grouped like bees or 
covering them with blows and wounds. | bats with those of their descendants, who 
Having for some time considered this hid-| did not cease tomurmur words of grief and 
eous spectacle, the soul of Tondal, full of | anger in remembrance of all that they had 
terror, says to the angel, ‘ Why have I been | suffered for the crimes of their fathers.” 
brought so near this monster ?’‘ We can-| There is something natural in that retribu- 
not arrive at our destination by any other | tion. That the consciences of men will 
route,’ answered the angel, continuing to | become like a sensitive retina to the indica- 
approach still nearer. The soul followed tions of the suffering, pain, and sin which 
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their own sins have produced, we can well 
imagine to be a real part of the discipline 
of God. And the conception of being con- 
demned to hear cries of blind regret and 
lamentation and reproach for miseries 
which you have caused, but cannot relieve, 
hovering above and around you for ever, 
and answering to the reproaches of your 
own heart, has an effect of terror almost 
sublime, which is most rare in these vis- 
ions of purgatory and Hell. 

What certainly would seem strange, is 
that these visions, springing as they seem to 
do from the nightmare of a stifled con- 
science, should be so full of physical tor- 
tures imagined to be the mere outward 
penalties of guilt, and quite without any 
vital connection with the guilt itself. Man- 
traps and spring-guns, if sincerely believed 
in, may no doubt deter very effectively from 
trespassing ; but as they do not even tend 
to deter from the wish to trespass, we may 
fairly infer that if the mind of the tres- 
passer involuntarily dwells with more trouble 
on the man-traps and spring-guns than on 
the act itself of which he has been guilty, 
or wished to have been guilty, it is not so 
much any burden of guilt which oppresses 
him, as a lively fear of the possible conse- 

uences of transgressing an arbitrary law. 

he vision of Hell which contemplates with 
Thespesius the pain of being haunted by the 
evil fruits of your own crimes looks very much 
more like a vision due to the workings of con- 
science than the common medizval visions 
which, like that of Tondal, only summon up 
pictures of boiling pitch, inconceivable beasts 
and unclean demons as the retributive 
agencies. Hence the medieval visions of 
Hell can scarcely be ascribed to the vigour 
of the conscience at all, but rather to the 
vigour of the imagination excited by belief 
in subordinate and finite supernatural agen- 
cies specially entrusted with the duties of 
spiritual police or spiritual executioners. 

he ages of failing belief have often been, 
like the last age of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire, ages of the keenest and distinctest 
moral feeling. Marcus Aurelius, and even 
Plutarch, show a far more clear discrimina- 
tion between the intrinsic evil of sin and 
mere fear of consequences, than was shown 
in the age of Dante. The moment Chris- 
tian faith got a real hold of the world, it 
created for itself a crowd of secondary and 
arbitrary moral agencies, which far outran 
that Christian conscience into the service of 
which they were supposed to be pressed. 
But now that we are again trying to reduce 
the notions of moral retribution to their 
purely moral significance, there is but too 
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much danger of stripping off all the ideas 
of personal government which have been 
bound up with such arbitrary dreams of 
Hell, and coming back to the bare pagan 
conception of moral suffering as one of the 
mere intrinsic attributes of evil, and quite 
independent of God. The modern ideas of 
future punishment, so far as they are clear 
at all, are very much nearer tothe more re- 
fined pagan ideas than to the medieval; 
perhaps because the former were, of the 
two, much nearer to Christ’s own teaching, 
—but not a little also because there is a 
real disposition in the present day to shrink 
from any appeal to the divine judgment ¢x- 
= that which leaves us to jude ourselves. 

e still probably could believe in Hell so 
far as our own indulged passions can make a 
Hell. We could believe in a Hell for the 
tyrant which should consist in his indulging 
the full madness of tyranny, with none but 
the shadows of his own mind for slaves. 
We could believe in a Hell for the proud 
which should consist in being cut loose from 
all dependence on the love or help of 
others. We could believe in a Hell for the 
treacherous which should consist in never 
being able to inspire trust or confidence. 
We could believe in a Hell for the cruel 
which should consist in a memory oceupied 
solely with the pangs of victims. We could 
believe in a Hell for the sensual in which 
they should lose all perception of the 
higher beauty that alone gives charm to the 
beauty of the senses. We might éven be- 
lieve in a Hell for the sceptical devotce: of 
physical science, in which they should be 
condemned to study all their fellow-creatures 
as mere bundles of phenomena, whose ante- 
cedents and consequents they were com- 
pelled to anaylze without recognizing any 
more personality in them than ima hill, or 
rock, or changing cloud. In all such purely 
natural retributions as these the modern 
world, like the ancient world when it was 
near its close, can believe. But in reject- 
ing with contempt the grotesque and arbi- 
trary notions of Hell which haunted the 
medival visionaries, and representing to 
ourselves all retributive punishment as the 
mere abandonment of the mind to the au- 
thority of its own evil passions or exclusive 
tendencies, we have let the faith in divine 
judgment slip, and substituted for it the no- 
tion of judging ourselves. The ditlerence 
is*that while, on the pagan system, our 
character remains by mere natural law in 
the evil world of its own preferences, and 
breathing the close atmosphere of its own 
bad acts, —and while, according to the 











medieval notion, it is imprisoned in a world 
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of artificially enhanced evil, by divine de- 
cree, — the Christian teaching is that in all 
conditions of punishment we are shut up in 
our own evil by God only to teach us what 
that evil really is, and what the divine power 
which would always draw us away from 
narrowness and evil, if we would only fol- 
low its attraction, to the larger and brighter 
world of good. On the highest pagan the- 
ory of Hell, Hell is the natural and inevita- 
ble pain created for us by our own evil ac- 
tions ; on the medieval theory of the vision- 
aries, it is the pain inflicted on us by the 
decree of God; according to the Christian 
doctrine, it is the pain to which we are con- 
démned only that we may better know the 
divine force constantly drawing us away from 
it, drawing us out of our own sins, passions, 
and prejudices, and narrow theories, into 
the wider and brighter world from which 
we shrink. Itis curious enough that all the 
‘visions’ of Hell ignore that overruling 
force against which the gates of Hell can- 
not prevail. 
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PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW | 
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Tuts book commends itself t> the atten- | 
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Dreaded abroad, paralyzed at home, with 
no power remaining to create, but strong 
still to retain her grasp, her condition is 
well described by our author as that of “ an 
athletic man penetrated with disease, which 
had not yet urstrung the thews and sinews 
formed in his days of vigour. Philip II. 
could command the service of warriors and 
statesmen developed in the years that were 
past.” But while “the gathered energies 
of ruined feudalism were wielded by a sin- 
ge hand,” a new era was dawning upon 

rance. Protestantism in England meant 
reformation, in France revolution; both 
came in due time, and both bore fruit af- 
ter their kind. But in 1550 the Hugue- 
not was struggling for existence; and a 
new world was open for colonization. Full 
of delusive hopes and eager dreams of un- 
told wealth, the emigrant band embarked, 
to be miserably disappointed. It was, as 
Mr. Parkman justly remarks, no Mayflower 
which sailed from the ports of France. 
The colonists sent out by Gaspar de Colig- 
ny were a motley crew, and upon too many 
of them their faith sat lightly enough. 
Urged by the love of adventure, the hopes 
of wealth, and all the other possibilities of 
an unknown land, the emigrants set sail 
under Ribaut on the 18th of February, 
1562, and on the 27th of May landed at 
Port Royal. Here thirty chosen men re- 
mained, under Albert de Pierria, while 
Ribaut set sail again for France. Delight 


tion of all interested in tracing how far the jn scenery strangely beautiful, dreams of 
civilization of the New World has been in- | gold, or yet more brilliant hopes of being 
fluenced by the genius which contributed the pioneers of civilization, freedom, and 
so largely to the moulding of our own, | order ina new world, quickly disappeared 
and the question raised, but not answered, | before the stern realities of famine. How 
for Mr. Parkman’s graphic writing is not! they were to subsist seems to have been the 
without a trace of the cynicism which de- | last. inquiry present to the minds of the un- 
scribes failure more brilliantly than success, prosaic Frenchmen. But hunger was not 
why did the Huguenot and the Jesuit suc-| more tolerable to them than to their less 
cumb before powers which appear to have jmaginative neighbours. Wondrous forests 
tasked only to strengthen the muscle of the | grew strangely dreadful in their stillness, 
Puritan? Is the problem left possibly for | and the sea a hateful barrier between them- 
succeeding volumes, whose advent we shall 'selves and home. Ribaut had left them a 
hail, to solve. And yet the work before us| forge, with tools and iron, and despair lent 
is something more than carefully accurate ; | the energy which stood them in the place 
true to the promise of his preface, Mr. | of skill. A rough craft was finished, and in 
Parkman has thoroughly succeeded in im- | it the half-famished colonists embarked, Mr. 
buing himself with the spirit of the time, | Parkman observing, “ Had they put forth 
and writes with the vivacity of an eye-wit- | to maintain themselves at Port Royal the 


ness. The condition of Spain in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century has been so 
fruitful a theme for all historians singe, 
that the veriest schoolboy feels for the sub- | 
ject a familiarity bordering on contempt. 


* Pioneers of France in the New World. By 
Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
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energy and resource they exerted to es- 
cape from it, they might have laid the cor- 
ner-stone of asolid colony.” The wretched 
sequel is but too well known, but our au- 
thor with his graphic pen has lent a fresh- 
ness to the tragic scene. New bands of 
colonists braved new dangers, and it seemed 
as if indomitable courage would almost 
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compensate for the absence of more prosaic 
virtues. But famine proved a harder foe 
than the Indies, and but for the generosity 
of Sir John Hawkins (whom nevertheless, 
Mr. Parkman does not spare), the little 
colony at Fort Caroline, under Laudon- 
niére, must have perished like their com- 
rades. “At the eleventh hour” Ribaut 
again appears upon the scene, bringing 
with him seven shi , three hundred men, 
and “all things thought necessary for a 
prosperons colony,” but just when the 
eavy clouds which hung over the strug- 
gling little company seemed about to be 
ifted up, ‘‘the crew of Ribaut’s flag-ship, 
anchored on the still sea outside the bar, 
saw a huge hulk, grim with the throats of 
cannons, drifting towards them through the 
gloom; and from its stern rolled on the 
sluggish air the portentous banner of 
Spain.” Thenceforward their fate was 
sealed. The history of Menendez, the 
Spanish commander, is one of the dark 
pages in the world’s history. Cruel and 
remorseless, keeping no faith with heretics, 
a prey to the gnawing avarice which sup- 
plied constant fuel to his zeal, the grim 
annals of religious war have few chapters 
so dark as thisrecord of the man who, while 
butchering in cold blood the victims decoyed 


by fair promises into his power, “ weeps 
with emotion ” as he recounts “ the favours 
Heaven had showered upon their enter- 


prise.” The iron heel of the Spaniard 
stamped into the earth the blood of the 
Huguenot. The Jesuit thought he had 
burnt out the fire of religious freedom, but 
the spirit of revolution rose again from its 
ashes. The Court of France looked coldly 
on the tragedies enacted so far from Paris, 
but Dominque de Gourgues avenged the 
martyred Frenchmen. Menendez, how- 
ever, escaped him, and died “crowned 
with honours ” in 1574. He had “ crushed 
French Protestanism in America.” “To 
plant religious freedom on this Western 
soil,” says Mr. Parkman, “was not the 
mission of France. It was for her to rear 
in Northern forests the banner of absolut- 
ism and of Rome.” And accordingly the 
other half of this volume is directed to 
tracing the history of Samuel de Champlain, 
“the father of New France,” and of the 
brave men who, “sword in one hand, cru- 
cifix in the other, vainly strove on the 
shores of the New World to clothe with 
flesh and endow with life the skeletons of 
absolutism and an infallible system. Aca- 
dia was occupied. The little island of St. 
Croix was covered with buildings, and had 





its chapel and its cemetery; yet in 1798 
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the wilderness had resumed its sway, and 
silence and solitude brooded over this an- 
cient resting-place of civilization. It was 
but a sample of the rest. The Jesuits, aided 
by Madame de Guercheville, lacked neither 
zeal nor money, and soon became the mov- 
ing spirit and controlling power-in the in- 
fant colonies. To extend the dominions ot 
the Church in the boundless lands of Amer- 
ica, to save the benighted souls of the Indi- 
ans, and win for themselves the martyr’s 
crown, seemed well worth all their energies. 
And meanwhile Champlain was every- 
where, aiding ‘the priests, controlling the 
soldiers, building towns, planting gar- 
dens, finding time, amidst endless toil, to 
plant roses round the new: settlement of 
Laxey and discover the waters of Lake 
uron, and in the wild forests on its bor- 
ders join priest and’ woodsman in a hymn 
of praise, while the first mass was said in 
the country of the Hurons. All the stran 
adventures which gave colour to his life 
and to the lives of the brave men who ac- 
companied him are recorded with a vivid- 
ness which, to those who can appreciate 
courage uncrowned by success, faith unen- 
lightened by knowledge, patience which 
left him unsoured by life-long vexations, 
and an energy which again and again sub- 
dued mountains of difficulty to his will, 
will amply repay their careful reading. It 
is astrange story. A few years later the 
Puritan was rooted on the soil which had 
roved uncongenial alike to Huguenot and 
esuit. Yet they were apparently bound 
on a nobler errand, with a higher purpose 
so it might have seemed), a higher idea. 
he first principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity burned in the breasts of the 
Huguenot band, where noble and simple 
ate the common bread and shared the com- 
mon toil. And the Jesuit, with no selfish 
purpose, but with the earnestness of intense 
conviction, bound to the wheels of the one 
system through which alone souls could be 
saved, braved perils by sea and perils by 
land, carrying in his hand the charm which 
was to open heaven and make death dou- 
bly welcome. Beside all this the Puritan 
looked terribly prosaic ; he had no crusade 
to preach, he had wife and children, and 
he wanted room to breathe and bread to 
eat. But he had grasped one fact. The 
breath he drew was the breath of a divine 
life, and the labour which sustained it was 
no longer prosaic or despicable. If heaven 
was God’s throne, earth was still His foot- 
stool; and the big forest trees and the 
prairies, “ ancient when the pyramids were 
young, and to which Nineveh was @ mush- 
55. 
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room of yesterday,” were cleared by arms 
nerved by the conviction that “the earth 
was the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
Yet France did not put forth her strength 
altogether m vain. The history of the 
heroes who succeeded Champlain, their 
work, and its results, remains to be told, 
and we can only hope the succeeding vol- 


umes of this series may prove as full of 
interest as the first. ' 


From The Saturday Review, 19th May. 
THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND 1815. 


Tue French Emperor has notlost many 
occasions, during his career, of denouncing 
the Treaties of 1815. To undo the labours 
of MerrerRNicH and HARDENBERG may 
be said to have been the dominant idea of 
his life. As a philanthropist, he doubtless 
feels a moral indignation against the policy 
which parcelled out the populations of 
Europe like sheep among the rival Sov- 
ereigns; while, as a statesman and diplo- 
matist, he conceives that such a principle 
of settlement is vicious and untrustworthy. 
But, above this and beyond this, the Emper- 
oR sees in the work of the Congress of 
Vienna the complete ratification of the 
ruin of the First Napotron, and of the 
discomfiture of all his plans. The Treaty 
of Paris had already driven France within 
her old limits of 1792, but the Congress of 
Vienna, which marks the final conclusion 
of the European conflict, in the eyes of 
every Imperialist comes in for a portion of 
the reproach. And the French Emperor 
mixes up so systematically his dislike of 
what the Congress did for Europe, and 
what it did for France, as to produce a na- 
tural confusion of thought, in the minds of 
his admirers, between the fortunes of hu- 
manity and the fortunes of the NaroLeons. 
From a confusion of a not very dissimilar 
kind the members of the Congress were 
not perhaps free. They conceived that the 
reign of a NAPOLEON must be incompatible 
with order and tranquillity ; and both the 
worshippers and detractors of the first Em- 
‘PEROR thus agree in regarding him as the 
representative of something. Upon no as- 
sumption could the settlement of Vienna 
be taken to be a satisfactory one, even as 
far as the French nation was concerned. 
All attempts to impose a political creed 
‘from without upon a great country are bad, 
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and all violent reactions are bad; and, by 
the light of subsequent events, we now see 
how ludicrous it was to expect the French, 
after twenty years of enthusiasm and deliri- 
um, to go quietly back, like whipped chil- 
dren, to the Boursons. Nor could 1815 
fail to be considered in aftertimes as the 
year in which France had been compelled 
to drink a bitter cup of mortification. 
Frenchmen have, therefore, a just claim to 
dislike the Treaties of 1815; and Napo- 
LEON III., as he reminds the Corporation of 
Auxerre and the Department of the Yonne, 
entered — life eighteen years ago, trad- 
ing on this inveterate yer antipathy. 
Down*to the end of the reign of Louis 
PuiipreE his countrymen had not, in his 
opinion, shaken off their humiliating chains. 
hey were still at the mercy of the Sove- 
reigns of Europe, and the policy of their 
Government was an old-world policy. The 
Revolution of 1848 was the first step to- 
wards recovery, and the subsequent re- 
establishment of the Imperial dynasty upon 
the throne ranks as the second. A mere 
violation of the letter of the Vienna com- 
pact would have seemed insufficient without 
a moral triumph over the principle. It was 
necessary, not only to tear the treaties, but 
to stamp on them; and step by step, under 
the guidance of Naro.eon IIL, the French 
have regained in Europe a valid portion of 
the prominent influence which they lost in 
1815. In spite of CastLEREAGH and MEt- 
TERNICH, Corsican adventure and audacity 
is once more reinstated on the throne of 
France, restrained by the fate of the First 
EMPEROR, and the thought of the long ex- 
ile of the family, from schemes of universal 
conquest, but still in a certain sense ruling 
and moderating the Continent. For France, 
then, the Treaties of 1815 only exist upon 
the map. Of the effects of the long war 
and the downfall of the First Empire noth- 
ing survives except the conan bounda- 
ries into which, towards the close of the 
First Empire, France again shrunk. The 
annexation of Nice and Savoy has broken 
even this last spell ; and if, asa Frenchman 
and a citizen, NapoLeon III. still laments 
1815, it is, and must be, because he is dis- 
satisfied with the narrow frontiers of 1792. 
The detestation which he feels or has felt 
for the Treaties of 1815, as a liberal Euro- 
pean politician, has also become partially 
superfluous. ‘Time has long since dissolved 
the union of Belgium and of Holland, and 
detached Greece from Turkey; and the 
course of events threatens us with still fur- 
ther changes in the East. The whole con- 
stitution of the Italian Peninsula, through 
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the initiative taken by Napoxeon IIL, has 
been reformed. It is no longer a question, 
as in 1815, of adding Genoa to the little 
Kingdom of Sardinia. The Austrians-have 
been driven from Milian, the Archdukes 
from Tuscany, Parma, and Placenza; ‘and, 
under the guise of assisting its weak and 
bigoted allies, the House of HapsBURG no 
longer domineers over half of Italy. In 
spite of the Congress of Vienna, the Lega- 
tions have again been parted from the 
Pops, and the Two Sicilies have settled the 
controversy of the diplomatists of Vienna 
by belonging neither to the BoURBONS nor 
toa Murat. Meanwhile, in some respects 
the condition of the world has not improved. 
The extinction of the independence of 
Cracow, after its violation by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria in turn, is a type of the 
contempt with which the Treaties of 1815 
could be treated by those of the great 
signataries who had in view the final extir- 
pation of the nationality of Poland. The 
rights of the Kingdom of Poland proper, 
placed in 1815 under the guardianship and 


care of Europe, have faded into thin air ; | 


and Lord RussELL, in a moment of can- 
dour of which he subsequently repented, 
informed the world that, as regards Russia, 
the treaties in question existed no longer. 
It is not easy to say whether the tyranny of 
Russia or the cold neutrality of Europe 
gave them their coup de grace. Denmark, 
so far from regaining Norway or Heligo- 
land, has lost more money, men, and terri- 
tory. Of the work of 1815 there is not, 
therefore, so very much that is left intact. 
There still remains the misshapen and ill- 
balanced German Confederation; in the 


arrangements of which both the unity of 


Germany and the independence of the 
middle States have been sacrificed to the 
rival jealousies of Austria and Prussia. It 


was, however, scarcely worth while going | 


down to Auxerre to harangue a country 
Mayor upon German Reform; nor did the 
tirade against 1815 necessarily mean a de- 
sire on the part of the EMpERoR to wash 
the dirty linen of Germany. Another torn 
and tattered fragment of the treaties in 
question survives in Austria’s retention of 
Venetia. And the last and most important 
evil that has never yet been eradicated is 
the unhealthy growth of Prussia, who re- 
gained in 1815 more than she either ex- 
pected or deserved. Her aggrandizement 
is the more inexcusable because it was effect- 
ed at the expense of France. 

At the bottom of all these fragmentary 


in the Emprror’s eyes, of the faulty prin- 
ciple on which the Treaties of 1815 were 
based. Naporeon III. accuses in his 
heart the Vienna Congress of sacrificing 
the happiness of whole populations to mo- 
tives of mere State policy, and in order to 
preserve the balance of power among 
articular reigning families. Such an ob- 
jection would not lie well in the mouth of 
the First Emprror, whose regarc for na- 
tionalities and independent national growth 
never became violent till he was at St. 
Helena. But the present EMPEROR cannot 
be estopped from taking an advantage of 
such a blot in the arrangements that un- 
seated his dynasty. His indignation at the 
speech of M. Tiers was not probably un- 
mixed with the feelings that all the selfish 
anxiety of M. THErrs to prevent Germany 
and Italy from being strong was only the 
spirit of 1815 in a French dress. NAPOLEON 
IIL. believes that this is the wrong end of 
the political string; and that men who be- 
gin with such egotistical axioms will never 
make Europe happy or contented, nor ob- 
tain any rectification at all of the French 
frontier. He would like, for the sake of 
liberal principles abroad, and of his own 
ambition at home, to be able to group Eu- 
rope on a healthier and more natural sys- 
tem. Rivers and mountain ranges may not 
be divinely constituted boundary lines, but 
they are as good as boundary lines which 
are the result of a compromise between 
the traditional cupidity of rival Govern- 
ments. M. Turers, upon the other hand, 
is full of the Divide et impera reasoning that 
would have struck METTERNICH and TaL- 
LEYRAND as irrefragable. Lest Germany 
be a too powerful neighbour, his principle, 
above everything, is to keep Germany 
divided. For fear of Italy ever aspiring to 
hold the Mediterranean, keep Italy divided 
too. It is plain that this political method 
leads immediately to Venetian thraldom, 
and to every other selfish piece of tyranny 
that can be carried out either by force or 
by intrigue in any part of Europe, whether 
it be in the Danubian Principalities, or in 
| Poland, or in Germany, or in Schleswig- 
Holstein. Nos numeri sumus. Human 
| multitudes are at best only cattle to be driv- 
/en at the will of diplomatists into this or 
| that fold. Against such selfishness the soul 
of NAPoLEon III. revolts, and his denunci- 
ation of it is probably as heartfelt as any 
| of his sentiments. It is not a complete an- 
| swer to say that he has something to gain 








‘by the political change he hopes to see. It 


relics of 1815 it is possible to detect a com- | is possible that he may not be a disinterest- 
mon element which serves as an illustration, | ed advocate, and yet that the policy against 
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which he protests is anything but unim- 
peachable. 

The Imperial view that Europe is out of 
joint, and that the peace of the civilized 
world will never be secure till past errors 
are repaired, was solemnly made known to 
the public on the occasion of the Empr- 
ROR's proposal of a Congress. The Em- 
PEROR has been frank enough about it, and 
he cannot be accused of being a lying 

rophet. The confidential exponents of 

is will are still urgent in insisting that he 
ha; no desire to see Eur»pe shaken by fresh 
commotions. It is probable, however, that 
he is animated by a double feeling. Upon 
the one hand, he has no personal taste for 
war, and no prize to secure by’ it which he 
does not hope to see drop sooner or later 
into his hands, if only he is patient. France 
does not care, nor can she afford except for 
a great aim or a substantial price, to incur 
the expenses of a new campaign. Yet a 
war from which she stood aloof in an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality might result in 
some compromise which could not be more 
permanent than the present. Upon the 
other hand, war, with all its horrors and its 
sacrifices, might bring Europe one stage 
nearer to a final resettlement; and when- 
ever the hour for a final resettlement comes, 
the will and opinion of France will have to 


be consulted. If the storm comes, the Em- 
PEROR will have predicted it, and will be 
prepared at the right moment to assume the 


control of the elements. If it does not 
come, peace, even at Paris, has. its own 
substantial blessings. That the monarch of 
a great military nation should feel so dis- 
satisfied with the condition of the Continent 
as not only to believe in the probability of 
war, but to look forward to it as a last 
remedy for the evils inflicted on Europe by 
a former generation, is in itself alarming. 
The speech at Auxerre, set by the side of 
the oration of M. Turers, indicates the 
direction which, in case of war, the hopes 
of France will take. The Imperial pro- 
gramme, if the allusion to 1815 means any- 
thing, can only mean the liberation of 
Venetia, the rectification of the French and 
Prussian frontier, the Reform of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and a reconstitution 
of Europe upon other grounds than the old 
theory of Royal and Imperial convenience. 
For the moment, the Polish question may 
be said to have been decorously interred. 
To exhume it would be suicidal, if Napo- 
LEON III. still entertains any idea of a 

neral Congress to which Russia is to be 
invited. The compromise which His Im- 
PERIAL Masest¥ might most desire in the 
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Sotth, and might with most decency per- 
haps recommend, would be that Austria 
and Italy should agree to throw mutually 
into the lap of Europe the questions of 
Venetia and Rome. His projects and plans 
for the North of Europe are veiled up to. 
the present time; but, though the particu- 
lars of his programme. are a secret known 
only to himself, the tone of his general 
policy will at all events be both more libe- 
ral and moral than the tone of M. THIERS’s 
speech. 


From The Examiner, May 26. 
HISTORY ANTICIPATED. 


[From Tue Examiner of November 6, 
1847.] 


Was there ever a city the walls of which 
were fifty-five English miles in circumfer- 
ence, nearly 300 feet high, and so wide 
that a chariot and four horses could turn 
upon them? We are compelled to believe 
so, for we have the testimony of credible 
eye-witnesses to the fact, and yet it exceeds 
so very much anything of which we have 
experience, that we are continually feeling 
as if it were impossible that it could be true. 

With similar incredulity will future ages 
receive the notices which will reach them 
concerning the Bank of England. Some 
ey 2 ye historian writing 2,000 years 

ence will say, 

“ There can be no doubt that at this time 
the English allowed their Sovereigns an an- 
nual revenue of about 500,000/. per annum. 
Evidence is direct and positive to this point, 
and there 1s nothing improbable in it consid- 
ering their wise predilection for monarchical 
institutions, the benefits they derived from 
them, and their own great wealth ; but rea- 
son must quit the scene and credulity itself 
stand aghast when we are told that they 
gratuitously endowed a company of ordinary 
and undistinguished individuals with nearly 
double that amount annually, after paying 
them exorbitantly for some trivial services 
of payment and receipt of money on public 
account. Many attempts have been made by 
various writers at different epochs to clear 
up this strange historical anomaly, but it 
still remains, and probably will ever re- 
main, the most curious difficulty which his- 
tory offers throughout all her pages. It isa 
struggle between the strongest improbability 
inherent in the thing itself and the strongest 
direct testimony in support of it. Evidence 












































can never attain to a higher degree of force in 
any instance, yet the idea itself is so utterly 
— that no testimony whatever can 
make it even probable, and the philosophical 
historian will dismiss the evidence with con- 
tempt. We shall do no more at present 
than slightly glance at this, but we shall set 
forth the fact with all its surprising and be- 
wildering distinctness. We have remaining to 
us the text of the Bill of the great Peel, after- 
wards Duke of ‘Tamworth, and some letters 
which passed at the time between his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and two_per- 
sons invested with the sonorous titles of 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of this Com- 

any, which was called the Bank ot Eng- 

and. ‘These letters may be said to be 
quite unintelligible to us at present, “nd in 
truth, the diligent critic, after the most at- 
tentive perusal of them, will find it difficult 
to conceive how they could have been in- 
telligible in any age. Some critics have 
been so impressed with their mystifications 
and confusion as to hazard the bold hypothe- 
sis that the writers intended they should be 
unintelligible ; and others have pushed the 

rinciple of this hypothesis to the still 

Ider extent of including the very writers 
of this singular correspondence among those 
who did not understand it. However, from 
these and many other similar sources, we 
seem to collect the following strange facts : 

“1st. That about the year 1845 the 
English paid this company of people a 
very large annual sum, for distributing 
to the national creditors the interest of 
the public debt. 

“2nd. That they suffered to be paid to it 
by the general public a percentage upon 
sundry small services, called Commission, 
amounting to an annual sum of not less 
than 150,000. 

“ So far some service for the money re- 
ceived.is visible, but for what follows this 
Company does not appear to have rendered 
any services whatever. 

“3rd. The Government borrowed of it 
11,000,000/., for which they paid interest 
to it. 

“4th. The Government permitted it to 
borrow 14,000,000/., free of all interest, 
from the general public, by making its 
paper promises to pay small sums on de- 
mand a legal tender, and allowing it to 
issue these on loans at interest, at the 
mere cost to itself of the paper and 
printing. 

“ 5th. The Government then permitted a 
vast sum of public money to lie in its 
hands. 


“ 6th. The Government put ic in a position 
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by which the general public found itself 
compelled to suffer a jurther sum, equal- 
ly vast, to lie in its hands. 

“ These two last amounts were frequent- 
ly as great, taken together, as 18,000,0001. ; 
but assuming them to have been no greater 
than 12,000,000/., and adding to this the 
sum of 14,000,000/. just mentioned, as 
borrowed of the public, the nation would 
seem to have endowed this Company with 
26,000,000/., which they were permitted to 
lend out to the nation at interest, at their 
own will and pleasure ; and the profit of all 
this in the year 1847, when they were lend- 
ing at 9 per cent., cannot have been less 
than 1,200,000/. That this Company should 
have been at first fully paid for whatever 
services it rendered, and then allowed 
1,200,000. besides, while the Sovereign of 
that day was only sllowed 500,000/. per an- 
num for supporting the vast weight of 
Regal dignity, is wholly incredible; and it 
is equally so if we reduce the annual profit 
of the 26,000,000/. to 800,000/., which is 
ee to be the amount which they them- 
selves admitted; for even then it may fairly 
be said to be double of the Royal allowance, 
considering the charges necessarily incident 
to Royalty. Hence it will be seen that a 
thick historical cloud hangs over this curious 
point in English history, which no criticism | 
has been, or ever will be, able to dispel. 
On the one hand it is impossible to gainsay 
the concurrent testimony, — on the other it 
is impossible to conceive that a people, such 
as the English were, could ever have been 
so doltishly inconsistent as to endow a com- 
pany of ordinary persons, for no assignable 
reason, with double the revenue of their 
Sovereigns; and what renders this incon- 
sistency the greater is, that it sufficiently 
appears that this Company employed the 
public money so as to produce from time to 
time very great injury to the nation, —so 
much so, that after repeated warnings 
through many years, the nation rose against 
it soon after the epoch we are speaking of, 
in consequence of its intolerable proceed- 
ings, and it seems very suddenly to have 
disappeared from the scene altogether, a 
little before that great development. of Eng- 
lish prosperity which dates from the middle 
of the nineteenth century.” 





Future ages will speak in some such 
strain as this of our extraordinary national 
folly in endowing the shareholders of the 
Bank of England with a revenue of about 
1,000,000/., the whole of which, without 
any great trouble, might, be secured to the 
public, and go in reduction of taxes; and 






, Company won India at the risk of the re- 
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if every one would but ask himself a few 
simple questions on the subject, he would 
awake as from a dream to a perception of 
the reality, which is, that the nation per- 
mits these holders of Bank Stock, for no 
equivalent whatever, to derive an annual 
income from the public, in addition to that 
which they receive for services, very nearly 
double of that which we render to our 
Sovereign. We should be glad to see an 
enumeration of the services which this 
Company performs, against each of which 
should be set the specific amount which the 
public pays for it; we would ultimately 
find that there is an enormous sum, varying 
from 800,000/. upwards, annually paid to it 
for no service whatever. It is this that 
enables these persons to make an annual 
dividend to themselves of 7 or 9 per cent. 
upon 14,000,000/. capital. The East India 


sources of the Proprietors, who now receive | 
interest upon the amount they expended. 
But the whole empire participates in every 
other advantage derived from India, it be- 
ing of no consequence to the empire wheth- 
er the administration is imperial or delegat- 
ed. The nation does not make over any 
money to the Company, either by divesting 
itself of it, or by foregoing it and suffering 
the Company to appropriate it. But in 
the case of the proprietors of Bank Stock 
the nation actually deprives itself of the 
benefit of 26,000,000/., which is worth near- 
ly a million per annum—gives this to 
them; and-in order to compass this very 
extraordinary object, annually taxes itself 
for the purpose to an equal amount. 

We say that the history of the world, 
whether ancient or modern, affords no in- 
stance of such marvellous national prodi- 
gality. Were the sum lavishly divided 
among the superannuated drummers of the | 
army, or decayed boatswains of the navy | 
‘an honourable motive, at least, would glim- 
mer through the thick blunder itself, and 
cast a colour of respectability on the ar- 
rangement. But this undignified profusion 
towards a knot of private persons in no 
wise distinguished by public merits, is 
redeemed from absurdity by no considera- 
tion whatever, and stands next in the or- | 
der of folly to such things as the deification 
of Apis and the deformity of the Flat- | 
heads. 





[ Foreign Correspondence of the Transcript.]} 
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Lerpsic, May 24, 1866. 


THE most celebrated scholar in Europe 
would, I suppose, be generally conceded to 
be Professor Tischendorf of Leipsic. I 
have had occasion to visit him, to ascertain 
some facts connected with his discovery of 
the Sinaitic manuscript of the Bible, and 
may be able to gratify the curiosity of your 
readers with reference to his personal ap- 
pearance. In the first place, because the 
thing which struck me the most forcibly, this 
man, who has for many years been regarded 
as the greatest living Greek scholar and 
judge of ancient manuscripts, is not an old 
man ; indeed he can be hardly above forty- 
five. His whole manner is fresh and vigor- 
ous, his tones earnest, and he is as approach- 
able as the simplest child. He is so used to 
be talked about as the “eminent Tischen- 
dorf” that he accepts his position as a mat- 
ter of course, and so has not a trace of that 
vanity which, in a man struggling to seem 
great, is so obnoxious. He is large and 
solidly built and has the appearance of be- 
ing in perfect health. Never did I see man 
having less the appearance of being a dys- 
peptic bookworm. He is perfectly enthu- 
siastic in all that relates to his studies, and 
carries about with him that key to this pro- 
found German scholarship, absolute absorp- 
tion in his work, to the neglect of all that 
is going on around him in the world. It is 
well that there are such men, for without them 
how could we reach the new and valuable 
results which they bring to light? but it is 
German soil which is most prolific in them, 
and in the United States they would starve. 

Tischendorf, after giving me the particu- 
lars which I wanted, related to me in a very 
pleasant, off-hand, racy way, the story of 
his recovery of the famous Sinaitic manu- 
script of the Bible, which is about [fifteen 
hundred years old. He saw some fragments 


of it at the time of his first visit to the Con- 


vent at Mt. Sinai, in 1844. On his recent 
visit, when he went amply supplied by the 
Saxon government with means for purchas- 
ing it, he could not find’a trace of it; and 
when, on the occasion of his third visit, about 
seven years ago, he went out as the special 
agent of the Russian Emperor, he was for 
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a long time equally unsuccessful. At last, 
when he was about to abandon the search, 
the precious relic was discovered in a cor- 
ner of the cellar, and was committed to his 
hands to be taken to Russia. The secret 
charm exerted in this cage was due not so 
much to the influence of Russian gold, as to 
the fact that the established church of that 
empire is of the Greek faith, the same as 
that of the Sinaitic Convent. Tischendorf 
told me that he was hardly able to command 
himself when he made this discovery. He 
went instantly to his room, but that night 
he could neither lie down nor sleep, and so, 
to work off his excitement, he spent the 
night in transcribing the whole of one of 
the Epistles. His reception on his return 
was such a one as princes show to princes. 
The occasion was one of great solemnity 
and magnificence at St. Petersburg, for it 
was recognized, not only there but all over 
the civilized world, that the discovery of 
this manuscript is the most important event 
of the age, looked at in connection with 
the authenticity of the New Testament and 
the whole Biblical record. The original 
was photographed with the utmost care, 
and copies were sent to the leading libraries 
of the world. I know not how many are 
in the United States, but to my certain 
knowledge there is one in New York. 

Prof. ‘Tischendorf’s last work is one of a 
popular character, and yet it has proved a 
perfect success. Shortly after Renan’s 
book, and the new edition of Strauss, came 
out, the Leipsic scholar, taking up the mat- 
ter not asa sentimental thing, but as an 
affair requiring the finest and most thorough 
scholarship, sat down and wrote a little pam- 
phlet of some hundred pages, entitled 
“ When were the Gospels written ?” It was 





ublished, and its success has been unparal- 
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English, but expresses himself as entirely at 
home in French and Italian as well as his 
native German. He reads our language, 
however, and is in constant reception of let- 
ters from the most distinguished men of 
England. These he answers in French, and 
whenever he goes to England, and has 
occasion to address any of the learned socie~ 
ties of which he is a member, he does so 
either in Latin or French. 

I have taken advantage of my stay in 
Leipsic to make some inquiries into the ex- 
tent of the book business here, the most 
important single element of the trade of this 
place. Everybody knows that Leipsic is 
one vast bookstore, but few would believe 
that the traffic can be conducted in the en- 
tirely quiet way in which it is. No place 
exhibits less books than this. Walking along 
the streets, it is true you see on almost every 
block the name Buchandlung in unobtrusive 
letters, but very rarely any display of publi- 
cations in the shop-windows. In company 
with an English friend I ‘called at one of . 
the largest houses to procure a work pub- 
lished there. We went up a narrow dhd 
dark flight of stairs, at the top of which was 
a locked door. In this was a small window, 
as large as a small pane of glass, and through 
this opening we gave our order and soon 
received the book wanted. I had’ occasion 
to go to the house of Tauchnitz, known to 
all the world by his Collection of British 
Authors. We went through an arch into a 
large court, and, after inquiring of a cook 
in a white cloth cap, we were directed to.a 
flight of stairs, at one side of which were the 
words, in letters not more than two inches 
high “ Tauchnitz, up one flight of stairs.” 
We went up, and came into the most quiet 
of offices, where three or four clerks were 
writing. One or two copies of their publi- 


eled. Seventeen editions have already | cations were on the counter, but that was 


been sold in Germany and the author is now 
revising it thoroughly for the — 
It has.been translated into the 


| 


| 


the only sign of a bookstore that we per- 
ceived. Mr. Tauchnitz instantly came in 


russian, | and answered my questions. He preferred 


Danish, Finnish, Spapish and English lan-| to speak English rather than German, 
guages, by two separate persons into /| although he is by no means a master of our 


rench, and by a Cardinal into Italian, un- | tongue. 


He is a tall, fine-looking man, and 


der the sanction of the Pope. The latter | made everything of Mr. Phillips, whom all 


fact is the more significant inasmuch as 
this is the very first instance that the work 


-of a heretic has had the Papal sanction. 


Prof. Tischendorf asked me to propose a 
translation for England of the new edition, 
as it will contain important changes from 
the one circulated there, which, too, came 
from the hand of an American, Prof. Da 
ot Yale College, and formerly of Lane Semi- 
nary. . 

Prof. Tischendorf does not ‘converse in 


persons who used to trade at the house of 
Phillips & Sampson will remember. 

It is just so with all the great houses of 
Leipsic. Even Brockhaus’s establishment, 
the largest book publishing house in the 
world, makes no show of its greatness, and 
although in the double square which its 
buildings compass it is impossible to conceal 
the extent of the premises, still there is not 
the faintest approach to the splendor of the 
marble palaces of Harper, Appletons and 
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Lippincott. Brockhaus’s isthe only instance. 
in the world, so far as I know, of a housé 
which is complete in itself. He even goes 
so far as to cast his own types and to manu- 
facture his own machinery. 

He publishes all kinds of books, and such 
is his knowledge of the trade that almost 
everything with his name upon it has a good 
sale. The greatest wri gs: | which . is 
now carrying on is the new edition of the 
Conversations Lexicon, a work which even 
takes precedence of the American Cyclo- 
pedia. Brockhaus has’ an immense anti- 
quarian department, a retail department — 
embracing in English books alone an assort- 
ment larger than many of the London or 
New York shops, an engraving depart- 
ment for both maps and pictures, a school- 
book department, and-one of miscella- 
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LITERARY MATTERS IN GERMANY. 
; nedus litérature, excluding not a single class 


of works which are in popular demand. 
‘The whole business has grown up during 
more than a half a century, and is now so 
thoroughly organized as to almost manage 
itself. The founder is not living, and a 
Brockhaus of the third generation is now 
beginning to take the business into his own 
hands, although the son of the founder has 
not relinquished the nominal control of the 
establishment. 

But I see that my space will not permit 
me to enter, as I intended, into an account 
of the manner in which the book business of 
Leipsic is transacted. I must reserve that 
subject, as it is one which I have looked into 
with some care, for a future letter. 

AGINDOS. 
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- A correspondent -of the PallMall Gazette 
mentions the very Ctriousfact that the late Mr. 
F. Mahoney (Father Prout) was offered a Car- 
dinal’s hat if he would devote himself to the ex- 
clusive service of the Pope. He agreed, and 
the negotiation was only broken off by a discov- 
ery “that his notions of temperance were too 
liberal for the Church.” Father Prout told 
this story to the writer himself, and it was sub- 
sequently confirmed by one of the highest 
Church authorities in Paris. 
throughout his life was perfectly orthodox, and 
his abilities strongly impressed the leading men 
at the Papal Court. — Spectator. 


All the world will begin to believe in the lat- 
ter days, if the heirs to the great dukedoms, 
who have so keen an interest in believing in the 
stability of terrestrial things, and no reasonable 
hope of occupying in the next world as good a 
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relative position as they do in this, preach the 
winding up of the age. Yesterday week a 
crowded-public meeting was held at St. James’s 
Hall, Earl Percy in the chair, to hear an ad- 
dress on the immediate proximity of the Se- 
cond Advent. Earl Percy himself appeared to 
think that the doubts entertained by Church- 
men as to the authenticity of parts of the Bi- 
ble was the most ominous sign of the times. 
He then introduced a Mr. Walker, who 
preached for an hour and a half, apparently 
from an Irvingite point of view, on the ap- 
proathing judgment, and Earl Percy moved the 
vote of thanks. Earl Percy’s mind must be a 
singularly persuadable one to accept gratefully, 
and on evidence so slender, the assurance that 
he shall never enter into possession of the Nor- 
thumberland estates. Perhaps he hopes to en- 
ter into a more glorious inheritance, and seme 
day we trust he may : but after all, in the mean- 
time, the ideal administration of such resources 
in our poor world would not be so ignoble a trust 
even for a being of higher order than Earl 
Percy. — Spectator. 
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